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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  THIRTY. 

The  year  1924  has  been  an  important  one  in  the  life  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  quite  apart  from  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  many  other  public 
events  which  have  kept  him  so  prominently  in  men’s  eyes. 
In  June  last  he  completed  his  third  decade.  This  is  to  be 
a  portrait-sketch  of  the  Prince  at  thirty. 

It  is  much  better  fun  being  heir  to  a  Throne  in  the 
twentieth  century  than  it  was  in  the  nineteenth.  So  at 
least  one  is  inclined  to  say  when  comparing  current  con¬ 
ditions  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  young  days  of 
King  Edward  VII.  or  even  of  King  George  and  King 
George’s  royal  contemporaries  on  the  Continent.  They 
will  tell  you  in  Rome  of  the  ruthless  discipline  which  the 
present  King  of  Italy  underwent  in  his  early  youth  at  the 
hands  of  his  governor,  one  Colonel  Osio.  The  Prince  had 
to  be  out  of  bed,  and  having  his  cold  bath  by  dawn,  winter 
or  summer;  then  came  his  first  hour’s  lesson,  followed  by 
a  ride  in  all  weathers.  Then  the  day’s  studies  began  in 
earnest:  Italian  and  French,  German  and  English;  history 
and  geography;  the  physical  sciences;  constitutional  law; 
political  economy — everything  essential  to  the  mind  of  a 
rnodern  king.  Studies  and  recreations  were  interwoven 
with  almost  scientific  regularity,  and  even  the  recreations 
were  educative.  The  Prince,  it  is  said,  confided  once  to  a 
friend  that  his  one  happy  hour  was  from  two  to  three  in  the 
afternoon — when  it  was  raining.  “  Why  when  it  is 
raining.?  ”  the  friend  asked.  “  Because  then,”  the  Prince 
answered,  “  I  need  not  go  for  my  drive  and  can  have  one 
hour  to  do  what  I  like.”  .  .  .  And  the  only  reason  for  dis¬ 
crediting  the  story — so  they  used  to  say  in  Italy — was  that 
you  could  not  imagine  old  Colonel  Osio  allowing  even  the 
heaviest  of  downpours  to  interfere  with  the  drive  ! 
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King  Edward  when  young  was  similarly  at  the  mercy  of 
a  martinet — his  mother.  He  had  no  real  boy’s  life  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  Queen  Victoria’s  “  hope  and  prayer,”  so  she 
herself  wrote  when  he  was  a  baby,  that  he  should  grow  up 
“  like  his  dearest  papa  ” ;  she  wanted  him  to  resemble  the 
Prince  Consort,  she  declared  later,  “  in  every  every  respect 
both  in  body  and  mind.”  This  aim  was  followed  with  the 
most  appalling  persistence  throughout  the  Prince’s  early 
years.  While  secluding  him  from  any  active  political 
interest  (as  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  his  official  biographer,  records). 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  addressed  them¬ 
selves  systematically  to  the  task  of  making  their  son  “  a 
model  of  morality,  of  piety,  of  deportment,  and  of  intellec¬ 
tual  accomplishment.”  Novels  were  withheld  from  him  as 
“  demoralising,”  and  even  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter 
Scott  “  came  under  the  parental  ban  ”  !  Poor  young 
Prince !  Even  at  Oxford  a  little  later  there  was  no  real 
freedom  for  him.  He  was  not  allowed  to  live  the  normal 
life  of  an  undergraduate.  He  had  to  wear  a  special  gown 
which  distinguished  him  from  all  the  others,  and  when 
he  attended  a  debate  at  the  Union  it  was  the  absurd  prac¬ 
tice  for  everybody  present  to  stand  up  on  his  entering  the 
hall.  To  a  full-blooded  youth  who  at  heart  was  very  com¬ 
panionable  and  free  from  all  trace  of  superiority  or  con¬ 
ceit,  this  sort  of  thing  must  have  been  irksome  in  the 
extreme — almost  intolerable. 

A  much  pleasanter  and  much  more  sensible  education 
was  given  to  King  Edward’s  sons.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
who  died  in  ’89,  and  our  present  King ;  but  even  they  wefe 
hedged  around  by  many  traditional  forms  and  ceremonies. 
There  was  very  little  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
boy  born  in  June,  1894,  in  the  modest  little  house  in  the 
centre  of  Richmond  Park  called  “  White  Lodge,”  where 
our  present  Queen  spent  a  part  of  her  early  married  life.' 
Queen  Mary  brought  up  all  her  six  children  just  like  any 
other  well-born  Britons,  and  it  was  a  very  natural  and 
unspoilt  little  lad  of  a  little  more  than  eight  and  a  half  who 
made  his  first  noteworthy  appearance  in  English  history 

(i)  It  was  the  home  of  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  died 
in  1897.  Originally  it  had  been  a  shooting-box  of  George  I. 
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in  the  spring  of  1902,  when  he  and  his  younger  brother 
the  present  Duke  of  York,  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hansell,  who  from  this  date  onwards  acted  as 
a  tutor  to  both  boys,  and  whose  special  duty  it  became  to 
train  the  elder  of  them  for  the  great  position  in  life  he  was 
one  day  to  occupy. 

To  know  Mr.  Hansell  is  to  go  quite  a  long  way  towards 
knowing  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Picture  a  very  erect, 
extremely  tall,  good-looking,  dark-haired,  faultlessly 
dressed  Englishman,  with  a  heavy  drooping  moustache — a 
cavalry  moustache,  we  used  to  call  it,  but  our  British 
cavalry  to-day  are  more  apt  to  emulate  Charlie  Chaplin — 
a  man  of  very  quiet,  kindly  manner  and  serious,  thoughtful 
eyes  that  study  you;  in  fact,  the  best  and  nicest  type  of 
English  public  school  and  ’Varsity  Englishman  of  good 
family,  something  of  a  scholar,  a  great  deal  of  a  sportsman 
and  of  an  athlete — a  grave  and  gentle  giant — he  stands 
six  foot  four  in  his  socks  !  The  physical  contrast  between 
him  and  the  smiling,  light-hearted  Prince  is  remarkable 
enough  to-day.  Think  what  it  must  have  been  in  that 
year  1902  !  They  must  have  presented  a  really  strange 
and  rather  touching  spectacle — this  very  big  man  of  close 
on  thirty-nine  (as  he  then  was)  and  his  blue-eyed,  fair¬ 
haired  little  charge,  walking  and  talking  together,  study¬ 
ing  and  playing  together,  living  almost  their  whole  lives 
together  from  morning  till  night. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  know  something  of  another  of 
the  Prince’s  close  companions  and  friends,  sturdy,  jolly, 
hearty,  energetic,  capable  Mr.  Frederick  Finch,  now  a  man 
of  fifty-three — his  father  was  valet  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  was  at  Walmer  Castle  when  the  Duke 
died  there.  Mr.  Finch,  first  as  valet  and  footman,  now  as 
steward  at  York  House,  St.  James’s,  has  been  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  since  1899;  and  as  regards  the  Prince’s 
development  in  outdoor  pursuits  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  or  Mr.  Hansell  has  counted  for  most.  In  respect  to 
cricket  and  football  the  Prince  owed  more  to  Mr.  Hansell, 
who  has  excelled  in  both;  but  it  was  this  trusty  body- 
servant  of  his  who  taught  him  how  to  ride  and  shoot  and 
swim  and  manage  a  boat.  A  splendid  fellow.  Finch — so 
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the  Prince  himself  will  assure  you.  Master  and  man,  in 
peace  and  war,  they  have  been  together  now  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  “  There  is  a  bond  betwixt  them,  not  of 
yesterday.” 

The  Prince  as  a  boy  was  fonder  of  football  than  of 
cricket.  At  twelve  he  was  captain  of  a  football  eleven  at 
Sandringham,  in  Norfolk,  where  King  Edward  spent  so 
much  of  his  life  and  where  the  aged  Queen  Alexandra  now 
resides.  It  is  a  moving  thought  that  out  of  the  eleven 
small  boys  in  that  team,  nine  served  in  the  Great  War  and 
all  were  wounded  with  the  exception  of  the  Prince  himself 
and  one  other  who  was  invalided  out  of  the  Army.  Four 
of  them  were  killed.  The  Prince  escaped  illness  and 
wounds  alike  throughout  his  four  years’  service,  although 
he  had  some  narrow  escapes  of  death.  Early  in  1915  his 
car  was  destroyed  by  a  shell  during  his  brief  absence,  and 
he  returned  to  find  his  chauffeur  dead. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  never  became  as  enthusiastic  about 
shooting  as  King  George  has  always  been,  and  is  not  so 
good  a  shot.  He  has  always  been  fonder  of  fishing  and  of 
riding.  He  plays  golf  and  lawn  tennis,  but  the  only  game 
that  means  much  to  him  is  squash-rackets.  His  great 
passion  is  really  for  the  sea. 

So  Mr.  Hansell  declares,  musing  over  the  time  when  the 
Prince  and  he  were  inseparables.  An  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Prince  is  the  way  in  which  “  he  takes  root  in  things,”  so 
Mr.  Hansell  proceeds  to  say.  He  took  root  in  the  Navy 
during  the  years  which  he  spent  as  cadet  and  midshipman, 
and  it  was  a  real  grief  to  him  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
battleship  H.M.S.  Hindustan,  in  which  he  was  serving  in 
the  North  Sea  in  the  autumn  of  191 1,  and  obliged  to  return 
to  Sandringham,  to  prepare  for  Oxford.  The  period 
which  followed  was,  perhaps,  the  least  happy  in  his  life, 
and  Mr.  Hansell  was  glad  when,  in  March,  1912,  there 
came  a  pleasant  break — a  visit  to  Paris  and  a  stay  of  five 
months  with  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Breteuil,  charm¬ 
ing  people  and  devoted  friends  of  King  Edward;  the  Mar¬ 
quise,  by  the  way,  is  an  American,  daughter  of  the  late 
Commodore  Garner,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
Those  months  in  Paris  and  France  (for  they  visited 
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Le  Creusot,  where  the  big  guns  are  made,  and  many  other 
places)  were  pleasant  in  the  extreme.  The  Marquis,  who 
sat  for  the  Hautes  Pyrenees  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  w'as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
French  Jockey  Club  and  an  all-round  sportsman,  and  he 
had  a  fine  residence  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
close  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  Prince  learned  a 
good  deal  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  and  the  French 
recognised  in  him  that  gift  of  gracious  tact  by  which  King 
Edward  had  won  their  hearts.  Paris  is  a  disturbing  city 
for  a  youth,  of  course — above  all  a  youth  endowed  with 
high  spirits  and  plenty  of  pocket-money;  and  the  French 
are  apt  to  smile  at  the  sowing  of  wild  oats,  especially  when 
the  wild  oats  are  Royal !  It  was  well  therefore  that  the 
Prince  had  with  him  a  companion  of  Mr.  Hansell’s  mettle  : 
no  kill-joy,  no  wet-blanket,  no  prig,  but  a  man  of  sense 
and  of  will.  “  Too  much  Hansell  and  too  little  Gretel  ” 
was  the  comment  of  some  wag  at  the  Garrick  Club  at  the 
time — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks.  Well,  there 
were  doubtless  many  tantalising  and  distracting  moments 
when  the  young  English  visitor  to  Paris  must  have  said 
the  same  !  But  it  was  a  delightful  experience,  evidently, 
on  the  whole. 

At  Oxford  one  is  apt  to  be  much  less  troubled  by  the 
importunate  sex,  and  the  Prince’s  year  and  three-quarters 
at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  entered  as  an  ordinary 
Commoner,  were  crammed  full  of  wholesome  work  and 
play.  Mr.  Hansell  shared  his  rooms  in  College,  and  he 
had  with  him  also,  as  equerry.  Major  the  Hon.  William 
Cadogan  of  the  loth  Hussars,  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  universally  praised  and  liked;  but  in  almost  every 
other  respect,  unlike  his  grandfather,  he  was  able  to  live 
the  ordinary  Oxford  life.  In  the  special  “  Eights  weeks  ” 
issue  of  The  Isis — the  Oxford  University  magazine — in 
1914,  these  words  were  written  of  him  :  “  He  is  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  meets  of  the  Oxford  countryside  and  on 
the  polo  field;  he  has  marched,  fought,  and  camped  with 
the  Officers’  Training  Corps.  He  mixed  with  men  who 
will  probably  help  him  in  time  to  come  to  guide  the  future 
of  the  State  or  serve  with  him  in  the  Army  and  other 
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services.  Oxford  will  lose  him  with  genuine  regret  and  a 
keen  remembrance  of  his  strenuous  life  and  modest  bear¬ 
ing,  but  she  will  send  him  forth  to  his  new  tasks  in  the 
larger  world  with  loyalty  and  confidence.” 

Then  came  the  war  with  all  its  excitement  and  tragedy. 
How  long  ago  it  all  seems  now ! 

If  in  appearance  the  Prince  has  changed  scarcely  in  the 
slightest  since  1919,  those  previous  five  years  simply  trans¬ 
formed  him.  In  a  photograph  of  him  as  a  captain  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards  leading  his  company,  taken  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1914,  he  cuts  quite  a  melancholy  figure  with  his  almost 
cadaverous  face  and  pathetic  spindle-shanks.  “  Sings, 
does  he?”  one  disrespectful  “Tommy”  is  said  to  have 
replied  to  another  who  had  been  commending  the  Prince’s 
voice  :  “Well,  so  ’e  ought  by  the  look  of  ’is  legs !  ”  As 
was  the  experience  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  all  the  armies  and  on  all  the  fronts, 
the  War  developed  him,  body  and  soul,  and  made  a  man 
of  him. 

Now  at  thirty,  no  less  than  at  twenty-five,  he  is  of 
athletic  build,  as  tough  and  sinewy  as  even  Sandow  or 
Muller  could  wish  to  see  him.  There  is  no  game  like  his 
favourite  squash-rackets  to  keep  a  man  fit,  and  in  addition 
to  this  regular  exercise  he  has  a  ride  or  a  run  most  morn¬ 
ings  before  breakfast — the  run,  in  shorts  and  vest,  round 
the  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the  ride  in  Hyde 
Park,  on  his  favourite  Arab  mount.  He  takes  a  very  light 
breakfast  and  an  almost  equally  light  lunch;  in  fact,  he 
may  be  called  a  one-meal-a-day  man ;  and  even  at  dinner 
he  does  not  eat  much.  He  has  the  athlete’s  regard  for 
health.  There  is  so  little  variation  ordinarily  in  his  weight 
that  a  recent  increase  in  it  by  a  couple  of  pounds  quite 
disturbed  him.  On  weighing  himself  at  the  Bath  Club 
one  morning  in  the  second  week  in  May  he  discovered 
that  he  had  risen  from  his  normal  9  st.  2  lb.  to  9  st.  4  lb. 
“  This  won’t  do !  ”  he  laughingly  declared  afterwards. 
“  This  won’t  do  at  all !  The  Roumanian  Royalties  will 
be  in  London  next  week  and  I’ve  got  to  wear  my  uniform. 
I’ll  never  be  able  to  get  into  it !  ” 

The  Prince  is  no  great  club  man  and  is  seldom  to  be 
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seen  at  the  Travellers’  in  Pall  Mall,  or  at  Boodle’s  or 
Brooks’s  in  St.  James’s  Street,  of  all  of  which  he  is  an 
honorary  member.  The  only  ones  which  he  visits  fre¬ 
quently  are  the  Marlborough,  the  Bath,  and  Buck’s. 
Buck’s,  so-called  after  its  founder,  Mr.  W.  S.  Buckmaster, 
the  polo  player,  is  a  new  institution  with  premises  off  Vigo 
Street,  north  of  Burlington  House.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  young  bloods’  resort,  though  it  does  not  exclude 
such  “  sappy  quinquagenarians  ”  as  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
and  Major  Maurice  Baring. 

But  even  Buck’s  and  the  Bath  can  seldom  claim  him 
for  long.  The  truth  is  that  the  Prince  has  very  few  indoor 
tastes.  He  is  neither  a  card-player  (though  he  makes  an 
exception  sometimes  in  favour  of  poker)  nor  a  collector 
nor  a  connoisseur.  He  does  not  care  much  for  billiards, 
and  he  has  not  yet  fallen  a  victim  to  mah-jongg !  In  his 
State  apartments  at  York  House  there  is  a  gramophone, 
with  which  he  sometimes  whiles  away  an  hour,  now  and 
again  reinforced  by  a  jazz  band  contrivance,  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  his  brothers  are  as  proficient  as  he  himself ; 
but  he  is  no  musician;  as  a  boy  he  sang,  but  he  regards 
his  singing  days  as  over.  This  official  residence  of  his  is 
imposing  enough,  of  course,  and  with  some  beautiful 
things  in  it,  but  apart  from  a  few  travel  trophies  and  War 
relics  it  has  little  in  it  to  reflect  the  Prince’s  individuality. 
Only  in  the  book-cases  in  one  room  are  to  be  seen  any  real 
indications  of  his  bent  of  mind.  Without  being  anything 
at  all  of  a  bookman,  he  has  his  literary  likes  and  dislikes. 
He  loves  Kipling,  and  generally  carries  a  Kipling  volume 
about  with  him  when  travelling.  He  delights,  too,  in 
Stevenson.  He  enjoyed  immensely  the  war-time 
memories  of  Mr.  Page.  There  is  a  shelf  full  of  records 
of  Arctic  exploration,  Scott’s  book  and  Shackleton’s  con¬ 
spicuous  among  them;  and  there  are  many  works  bearing 
on  naval  history  and  on  the  sea,  and  a  good  few  devoted 
to  big-game  shooting  in  various  regions  of  the  world. 
Prominent  in  one  book-case  is  that  attractively  produced 
series — there  are,  probably  not  a  dozen  other  copies  of  it 
in  private  libraries  over  here — Chronicles  of  Canada,  in 
32  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  George  M.  Wrong  and  Mr. 
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H.  H.  Langton,  of  Toronto.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he 
has  not  overcrowded  his  brain  with  the  contents  of  books 
that  the  Prince,  like  his  grandfather,  King  Edward,  is 
able  to  boast  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory. 

There  are  some  men  as  to  whose  personality  no  two 
observers  ever  agree.  Most  people  agree  about  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Naturalness  and  impul¬ 
siveness  are  two  of  his  outstanding  characteristics.  There 
is  no  “  side  ”  about  him  and  no  affectation.  He  is  the 
same  with  everyone — cheerful,  courteous,  friendly,  frank. 
Most  of  the  stories  that  one  hears  about  him  illustrate  in 
some  way  this  aspect  of  the  Prince.  Here  is  one  con¬ 
nected  with  a  big  banquet  given  in  New  York  in  1919,  at 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present  and  spoke.  His 
speech  was  considered  a  great  success  by  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  assembled — with  just  half-a-dozen  consficuous 
exceptions!  For  at  one  end  of  the  principal  table  sat  a 
little  group  of  Australian  officers,  and  the  Prince,  who  had 
had  fine  things  to  say  about  the  American  troops  and  the 
Canadians  and  all  the  others,  had  not  said  a  single  word 
about  Australia !  But  he  speedily  and  amply  made 
amends.  Perhaps  he  realised  his  omission  as  soon  as  he 
sat  down — perhaps  it  was  merely  that  he  caught  sight  of 
the  half-dozen  somewhat  disconsolate  countenances  in  the 
distance.  Anyway,  the  very  first  moment  he  could  leave 
his  place,  he  contrived  to  get  round  to  those  Australians 
to  express  his  regrets.  “  The  fact  is,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I 

had  no  notes  for  my  speech  to-night  and  I  felt  so  d - d 

scared  that  I  simply  didn’t  know  what  I  was  saying !  Of 
course,  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Australia,  too  !  You  fellows 
must  really  forgive  me.  And  I  tell  you  what — a  secret, 
mind  you,  as  nobody  knows  about  it  yet — I’m  going  over 
to  Australia  this  winter  and  I  hope  we’ll  all  meet  again 
over  there  !  ”  And  he  shook  hands  heartily  with  every  one 
of  the  six.  One  can  imagine  how  pleased  with  him  they 
all  were ! 

In  considering  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  character,  that 
remark  of  Mr.  Hansell’s  about  the  way  in  which  he  “takes 
root  in  things  ”  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  The  world 
may  not  get  to  know  the  Prince’s  true  self  until  in  some 
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way  he  is  enabled  to  settle  down  for  good.  Until  now 
there  have  been  too  many  uprootings.  There  was  that 
first  uprooting  from  the  Navy.  The  second  was  from  the 
Army.  He  had  been  gazetted  2nd  lieutenant  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards  on  August  7th,  1914,  and  once  again — 
in  his  duties  now  as  an  ordinary  officer — he  had  taken  firm 
root.  For  five  years  he  could  almost  forget  he  was  a 
Prince,  his  work  absorbed  and  thrilled  him,  and  it  was 
his  ardent  wish  and  hope  to  get  over  to  France  on  active 
service  with  his  regiment.  But  Kitchener  was  against 
it  and  appointed  him  aide-de-camp  to  French  instead. 
There  was  quite  a  heated  altercation  about  it  one  morning 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  where  Kitchener  had  been  having 
a  talk  with  the  King.  “  What  does  it  matter  if  I  am  shot  ? 
1  have  four  brothers !  ”  urged  the  Prince.  But  you  might 
not  be  shot — you  might  be  taken  prisoner  :  such  was  the 
gist  of  K.  of  K.’s  reply,  and  there  seemed  some  force  in 
it.  Later  the  Prince  had  his  way  and  did  get  to  the  front 
— in  fact,  to  several  fronts — and  had  his  fair  share  of  the 
fighting;  but  it  took  him  some  time  to  recover  from  that 
wrench. 

There  was  a  third  uprooting  on  a  lesser  scale  and  of  a 
different  kind,  but  quite  real  in  its  way,  more  recently  in 
Canada.  The  Prince  was  fascinated  by  that  Alberta 
ranch  of  his,  secured  in  1919,  and  by  all  the  conditions 
of  life  out  there.  It  has  cost  him  more  than  a  pang  not 
to  be  able  to  stay  on  it,  and  he  thinks  of  it  wistfully  at 
times  in  the  midst  of  the  restless  and  rather  feverish 
existence  prescribed  for  him  in  England  by  tradition  and 
circumstance. 

The  Prince  at  thirty  seems  quite  happy,  and  he  makes 
other  people  happy  wherever  he  goes.  Whether  at  work 
or  at  play,  whether  looking  after  the  interests  of  ex-Service 
men,  or  visiting  hospitals  or  charity  bazaars,  or  putting 
young  thoroughbreds  through  their  paces  on  Epsom 
Downs  (and  smashing  a  limb  or  two  incidentally)  he 
always  looks  bright  and  blithe.  But  the  heart  knows  its 
own  sorrow,  and  in  the  Prince’s  cup  of  bliss  there  is  just 
a  touch  of  acid,  one  imagines,  and  it  may  well  be  due  to 
restlessness.  Yes,  he  needs  to  settle  down.  Above  all. 
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he  needs  a  wife.  Here  we  approach  very  delicate  ground 
indeed,  and  must  walk  warily.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
subject  in  connection  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  con¬ 
stantly  debated  by  his  future  subjects  and  with  so  much 
curiosity  and  zest.  Whom  will  he  marry  Some  young 
Princess  from  the  Continent?  The  choice  has  always 
been  limited  by  considerations  of  religion,  and  it  has  been 
further  restricted  by  the  events  of  recent  years.  The 
daughter  of  some  old  English  family  of  high  degree? 
The  Prince’s  associates — those  of  them  whom  one  may 
question — reply  with  a  laugh  that  they  haven’t  the  very 
slightest  idea  on  the  point.  Even  Queen  Mary,  they 
think,  is  in  the  dark.  One  can  only  speculate  idly, 
remembering  that  we  are  in  a  time  of  quite  sensational 
transition — a  time  when  a  British  Cophetua  might  almost 
choose  a  beggar-maid,  or  at  any  rate  a  Cinderella. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  Cinderella  waiting  somewhere  in  the 
Colonies?  Or  in  Perth — shall  we  say? — or  Monmouth 
or  the  County  Clare?  Perhaps  in  New  York — why  not? 
Perhaps  close  at  hand,  in  London?  Time  will  tell. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION— IS  LIBERALISM 

DEAD? 

By  Harold  Spender 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  challenges  all  our 
judgments  in  regard  to  contemporary  politics.  Does  this 
colossal  defeat  of  Liberalism  mean  that  the  Liberal  Party 
is  going  to  disappear?  The  Socialists,  with  suspicious 
promptitude,  have  leaped  to  that  conclusion ;  and  it  is  an 
ominous  fact  that  the  corresponding  party,  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium,  has  indeed  practically  vanished  from  the 
stage.  Are  we  on  the  verge  of  a  bitter  class  war  in  which 
there  is  no  room  for  middle,  moderate  views?  Is 
Liberalism  a  view  which  was  created  by  issues  now  settled 
and  decided?  Has  it  nothing  fertile  to  contribute  to  the 
new  questions  which  are  now  rending  and  dividing  society  ? 

Those  are  the  questions  raised  by  this  election,  and  now 
perplexing  many  minds  in  this  country. 

In  the  last  phase  the  General  Election  became  a 
stampede.  “  I  was  beaten  by  fear  ”  was  the  comment  of 
one  defeated  Liberal  candidate;  and  every  close  observer 
agreed  that  the  publication  of  the  Zinoviev  letter  drove 
thousands  of  Liberals  into  the  Conservative  camp.  They 
wanted  to  make  sure.  “  Safety  First  ”  was  their  maxim — 
and  the  only  safety  they  could  see  was  to  get  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  red  light.  That  being  so,  it  was  in 
no  sense  a  test  election.  In  the  old  days  we  had  “  Khaki  ” 
elections.  Now  it  has  been  fated  for  us  to  have  a  “  Red  ” 
election.  When  the  State  is  threatened,  whether  by  Khaki 
or  by  Red,  there  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  rally  to  the 
trenches  of  Conservatism.  “  Conserve  what  you  have  and 
restore  what  is  destroyed.”  Those  are  the  words  of  the 
Coronation  Service,  and  it  is  on  those  lines  that  opinion 
rallies  in  times  of  danger. 

The  General  Election  was  rather  a  negative  to  Socialism 
than  a  positive  for  reaction.  It  was  really  a  Referendum. 
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It  is  already  quite  clear  that  the  Government  now  placed 
in  office  by  this  decision  will  have  to  move  cautiously,  and 
be  careful  not  to  go  beyond  its  instructions.  English 
majorities  in  modern  Parliaments  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
movements  of  public  opinion;  and  susceptible  to  every 
change  that  takes  place  between  one  election  and  another. 

Mr.  Baldwin  definitely  cut  himself  off  from  the  proposal 
of  a  general  tariff.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
deal  very  cautiously  even  with  such  weapons  as  the  Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Industries  Act  and  the  proposals  for  Colonial 
Preference,  which  he  has,  with  equal  deliberation,  reserved 
for  his  use.  If  he  is  driven  by  his  extremists,  as  Mr. 
MacDonald  was,  he  will  certainly  share  the  same  fate,  in 
spite  of  his  great  majority.  In  that  sense,  therefore,  the 
election  has  created  a  Government  which  will  be  in  chains. 
It  is  a  Conservative  Government  supported  by  a  great 
block  of  Liberal  votes. 

The  greatness  of  the  majority  must  not  deceive  us  as 
to  the  greatness  of  the  victory.  In  modern  politics  great 
majorities  crumble  rapidly.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
divide  and  disintegrate.  The  cautious  leader  will  not 
presume  too  much  on  the  quantity  of  his  following.  The 
great  majority  won  by  the  Liberals  in  1906  was  soon 
seething  with  discontent.  Its  very  size  proved  its  weak¬ 
ness.  During  those  very  years  the  Liberals  laid  the  seed 
of  the  present  Conservative  majority. 

Precedents,  therefore,  do  not  confirm  the  view  that  a 
badly  defeated  English  party  should  live  as  one  without 
hope.  On  the  contrary,  the  resurrection  is  apt  to  come 
rapidly.  Great  victories  create  presumption  and  over- 
confidence  in  the  conquerors.  If  the  leaders  preach 
moderation,  their  followers  point  impatiently  to  the  size 
of  the  following.  Those  who  won  the  victory  demand  their 
reward;  just  as  the  brewers  and  the  Churchmen  demanded 
their  reward  after  the  great  Conservative  victory  of  1900. 
The  distribution  of  electoral  spoils  creates  discontent  in 
other  directions,  and  in  that  way  produces  a  rebound  of 
opinion. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  modern  House  of  Commons 
a  small  party  may  become  extraordinarily  powerful; 
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especially  if  it  is  well  led  by  good  debaters.  The  Liberals 
have  managed  to  return  to  Parliament  some  of  their  most 
skilful  leaders — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr. 
Runciman,  and  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  Small  as  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Liberal  Party  will  still  be  rich  in  parliamentary 
ability;  it  may  become  a  veritable  gadfly  to  the  vast  and 
unwieldy  bulk  of  the  Tory  following.  On  the  merits, 
therefore,  the  Liberals  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  their 
future.  They  start  their  new  life  free  from  the  old  com¬ 
plications;  no  longer  tied  to  Labour;  master  at  last  once 
more  in  their  own  household ;  with  full  freedom  of  criticism 
and  policy.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  might  see  a 
Liberal  revival  to  match  the  swift  recoveries  of  the 
Conservative  Party  after  the  defeats  of  1880  and  1906. 

But  other  things  are  not  equal.  Since  those  days  there 
has  arisen  a  new  party  now  stronger  than  the  Liberals,  and 
attracting  the  youth  of  the  country  by  its  very  vehemence 
and  daring.  The  Labour  Party  have  made  great  mistakes. 
After  six  months  of  good  behaviour,  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  suddenly  surrendered  to  the  extreme  forces 
of  his  Left,  and  brought  his  Government,  at  its  proudest 
moment,  into  sudden  disaster  and  disgrace.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  conditions  under  which  alone  he  could  exist 
as  a  minority  Prime  Minister.  His  policy  of  destroying 
Liberalism  clashed  inevitably  with  the  fact  of  his  depend¬ 
ence  on  Liberal  votes.  He  went  further.  He  bit  the 
hand  that  fondled  him.  We  may  write  over  the  Labour 
Government  the  epitaph  that  Burke  uttered  over  the  early 
French  revolutionists  : — 

Their  resistance  was  made  to  concession ;  their  revolt  was  from 
protection ;  their  blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  holding  out  graces,  favours, 
and  immunities. 

Refusing  the  Liberal  votes,  Mr.  MacDonald  became 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  his  Left  Wing ;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  defied  Mr.  Asquith  he  became  more  and  more  a 
slave  to  Mr.  George  Lansbury  and  his  friends.  Behind 
the  Labour  Government  all  the  time  there  was  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  the  Labour  Parliamentary  Committee.  The 
Prime  Minister’s  own  lurid  past  during  the  Great  War 
gave  hostages  to  the  Communists;  and  forced  his 
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surrender  to  men  like  Ross  Campbell.  His  consuming 
ambition  to  achieve  results  made  him  impatient  of  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  to  settle  with  Russia;  and 
in  an  untimely  hour  he  surrendered  to  forces  of  which  he 
was  probably  only  half  conscious  himself.  It  was  really 
easier  for  onlookers  to  perceive  the  direct  connection 
gradually  established  between  Moscow  and  Downing 
Street.  Mr.  MacDonald  was  a  victim  of  the  “  Third 
International.” 

Thus,  when  at  last  the  vivid  illumination  of  the  Zinoviev 
letter  revealed  this  connection  even  to  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  was  probably  no  man  so  surprised  and  startled 
as  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  himself.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  once  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  was  “  an  old 
man  in  a  hurry.”  Mr.  MacDonald  is  by  no  means  an  old 
man;  but  in  October,  1924,  he  was  very  much  in  a  hurry. 
If  he  had  kept  the  Bolsheviks  waiting  he  could  probably 
have  achieved  a  reasonable  Russian  settlement  within  a 
year.  But  he  could  not  wait  himself;  and  so  he  rushed 
into  the  Bolshevik  trap.  All  this  was  the  direct  result  of 
his  refusal  to  agree  to  an  understanding  with  the  Left 
Wing  forces  of  Liberalism. 

Such  an  understanding  was  open  to  him  at  any  moment. 
He  would  have  detached  some  of  the  strongest  forces  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  might  have  broken  that  party  in 
twain.  It  is  quite  possible  that  along  those  lines  lay  his 
surest  methods  of  destroying  Liberalism.  In  any  case  he 
would  have  secured  another  year  or  two  of  office  for  him¬ 
self,  and  might  even  have  achieved  great  things  for  his 
country. 

All  this  is  now  behind  us.  The  Liberal  Party  has  now 
been  thrown  towards  the  Right;  and  Labour  towards  the 
Left.  A  gulf  has  opened  between  them;  and  far  more 
Liberals  voted  Conservative  at  the  General  Election  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  party.  The  Socialists 
have  embarrassed  themselves  with  an  unnecessary  feud, 
and  will  find  themselves  in  their  future  attacks  on  Capital 
raked  all  the  time  by  the  flanking  fire  of  the  party  of 
reform. 

It  remains  an  open  question  whether,  under  such  con- 
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ditions,  Labour  can  ever  again — in  our  time — in  spite  of 
the  considerable  increase  in  their  total  vote,  form  a 
durable  Government.  No  utterance  in  modern  politics 
called  forth  so  much  Socialist  scorn  as  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill’s  daring  opinion  that  Labour  was  incapable  of 
governing.  It  was  partly  as  a  reply  to  that  challenge  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  friends  took  office  last 
January.  We  all  remember  the  triumphant  testimonials  of 
self-confidence  which  they  blazoned  throughout  Whitehall 
during  those  halcyon  weeks  when  the  country  stood  aside 
from  criticism,  and  in  its  own  British  fashion  gave  Labour 
its  chance.  The  Labour  leaders  mistook  expectancy  for 
approval,  patience  for  acquiescence,  and  fair  play  for 
applause.  We  are  a  people  of  jurymen;  and  it  is  our 
habit  to  listen  and  watch.  But  the  antics  of  Mr.  Wheatley 
began  to  disturb  the  vigilant  public  quite  early  in  the 
summer.  The  apologies  of  Mr.  Shaw  left  the  unem¬ 
ployed  cold.  Then  came  the  disturbing  incident  of'  the 
motor  car;  the  crash  of  the  Bolshevik  Treaty;  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  awoke  to  the  surprising  fact  that  he  had 
already  exhausted  the  credit  of  his  popularity.  Vainly 
did  he  bluster,  defy  and  denounce. 

In  the  final  verdict  the  British  public,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  affirmed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill. 

Yet  the  rise  and  power  of  the  Labour  Party  presents  all 
the  time  to  the  Liberal  Party  a  most  formidable  menace 
of  annihilation.  Whether  a  possible  Government  or  not, 
at  any  rate  it  can  claim  to  be  “  His  Majesty’s  Opposition.” 
It  may  even  be  powerful  enough  to  achieve  its  openly 
boasted  aim  of  destroying  Liberalism. 

The  Liberal  Party  in  the  General  Election  was 
entangled  in  the  catastrophe  of  Labour.  It  was  sucked 
down  by  the  sinking  ship.  It  had  not  time  to  get  free.  It 
was  too  slow  in  its  decisions.  Having  broken  with  Labour, 
Liberals  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  any  under¬ 
standing  with  Conservatism.  It  ought  to  have  been  clear 
that  Liberals  could  not  stand  alone.  They  were  certain  to 
be  “  nipped.”  Yet  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  they  repeated  the  error  committed  by  Labour  towards 
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themselves.  They  repelled  friendship  when  they  should 
have  ensued  it.  Both  the  Liberal  and  the  Labour  Parties 
perished  by  their  refusal  to  accept  help  in  the  storm.  But 
Labour  at  any  rate  showed  some  capacity  for  manoeuvring, 
thereby  saving  three-quarters  of  its  strength.  The  chief 
burden  of  calamity  fell  on  the  Liberal  Party,  which  lost 
three-quarters  of  its  effectives,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a 
small  section  of  forty  members. 

Why  was  this  ?  The  answer  is  that  Liberals  were  caught 
in  an  ambush.  Badly  directed,  and  badly  organised,  they 
marched  straight  to  their  doom.  They  placed  themselves 
between  two  fires  by  moving  the  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  vote  of  censure  on  the  Campbell  case.  Labour 
was  instantly  swift  to  choose  that  as  the  issue  of  the 
election.  From  that  moment  Liberals  were  doomed. 

But  before  that  event  the  Liberal  Party  was  already  in 
an  impossible  position.  From  the  moment  since,  in 
January  last,  they  entered  into  an  unconditional  contract  of 
service  to  Labour,  they  had  become  political  slaves.  They 
were  contract  labourers  to  Labour,  and  they  endured  that 
degrading  service  for  nearly  a  year. 

Thus  they  went  to  the  poll  already  humiliated.  Nor  had 
they  completely  rid  themselves  of  the  poison  of  their  old 
divisions.  They  were  weakened  by  internal  jealousies  and 
unforgotten  hatreds.  Their  organisation  was  of  the  worst. 
By  restricting  their  candidatures  to  three  hundred  they 
announced  to  the  country  their  despair  of  forming  a 
Government — just  at  the  moment  when  the  one  thing  the 
country  wanted  was  the  certainty  of  a  strong  and  durable 
governing  authority.  Thus  situated,  their  only  chance  of 
survival  was  a  general  national  pact  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives;  and  for  that  they  lacked  the  nerve,  or  the  right 
temper. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  virulent  counter-attacks  on 
all  local  arrangements  with  Tories  frightened  the  Liberals. 
Yet  these  local  pacts  saved  the  situation  in  various  districts, 
notably  Bristol  and  Norwich.  But  no  local  pact  could 
have  the  virtue  of  a  national  pact ;  and  at  a  critical  moment 
one  of  the  Liberal  leaders — Sir  John  Simon — embarrassed 
the  local  pacts  by  a  denunciation  of  the  whole  principle. 
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Thus  divided  between  two  policies,  the  Liberals  slipped 
over  the  precipice,  and  now  lie  shattered  and  broken. 
Their  only  consolation  is  that,  at  any  rate,  they  have 
achieved  their  freedom.  But  at  what  a  cost ! 

#  #  #  #  #  ^ 

What,  then,  are  the  Liberal  chances  of  recovery? 

Their  best  chances  will  lie  in  the  errors  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  Governments  to  err;  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  new  Government  will  proceed  to  err 
very  rapidly. 

For  the  very  downfall  of  Liberalism  means  now  that 
the  other  parties  lean  to  extremes;  and  in  the  end  England 
always  abhors  the  “  falsehood  of  extremes.”  Labour  has 
not  really  strengthened  itself  by  its  divorce  from 
Liberalism.  That  act  has  condemned  it  to  sterility.  Nor 
will  the  Conservative  Government  be  stronger  for  the 
immensity  of  its  victory.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
England  is  at  heart  Conservative;  and  yet  that  illusion 
will  probably  be  fostered  by  the  size  of  the  majority. 

Events  are  moving  too  swiftly  for  any  Government  to 
stop  still.  All  prophecies  and  forecasts  are  baffled  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  down  which  we  are  moving.  The 
tide  bears  us  on.  Strong  and  weak  Governments  alike  are 
now  subjected  to  swift  and  stark  tests.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  no  exception. 

The  gaunt  figures  of  the  homeless  and  the  unemployed 
will  face  the  Conservative  Government  as  grimly  as  they 
faced  Labour;  and  they  will  brook  no  refusals.  For  it  is 
among  the  ranks  of  the  homeless  and  the  unemployed  that 
the  Communists  of  to-day  are  being  enlisted,  and  it  is 
Communism  that  is  every  day  growing  stronger  in  the 
great  towns  of  the  North.  It  is  only  by  diminishing  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  the  homeless — only  by 
supplying  the  workmen  of  England  with  homes  and  work 
— that  any  Government  can  really  lay  strong  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  authority  and  rule. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  DEMOS 

By  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

“There  at  length  .  ,  .  the  imperial  race  turned 
desperately  to  bay.”  These  words  close  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  English  narrative  prose.  Lord  Macaulay  was 
telling  the  story  of  the  stout  resistance  of  the  Irish  Protes¬ 
tants  in  Derry.  “All  Lisburn  fled  to  Antrim;  and  as  the 
foes  drew  nearer,  all  Lisburn  and  Antrim  together  came 
pouring  into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand  Protestants, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  were  crowded  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  the  City  of  Refuge.  There,  at  length,  on  the 
verge  of  the  ocean,  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited 
into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed  but  will  not 
easily  be  subjugated,  the  imperial  race  turned  desperately 
to  bay.” 

From  1914  to  1918  the  same  imperial  race  stood 
desperately  at  bay.  In  October,  1924,  men  and  women 
of  the  same  race  again  showed  something  of  the  same 
temper.  The  General  Election  of  1924  was  fought  on  one 
of  the  largest  issues  ever  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of 
a  popular  vote,  and  the  answer  given  by  Demos  repre¬ 
sented  not  so  much  the  triumph  of  a  party  as  the  revolt 
of  the  nation. 

The  question  put  to  the  electors  in  November,  1923, 
though  immensely  important,  was,  after  all,  only  a  “  cir¬ 
cumstantial.”  The  issue  between  Free  Trade  and  Protec¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  folicy.  It  does  not  involve  eternal 
verities.  A  man  may  with  perfect  political  consistency 
be  a  Free  Trader  to-day  and  a  Protectionist  to-morrow. 
An  English  Free  Trader  is  not  necessarily  a  wiser  or  a 
better  man  than  a  French  or  German  Protectionist.  A 
question  of  policy  must  be  decided  by  circumstances. 
The  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was,  again,  a 
matter  of  policy.  On  these  two  questions — Home  Rule 
and  Free  Trade — practically  all  our  elections  have  turned 
for  the  last  forty  years,  except  the  two  “  khaki  ”  elections 
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of  1900  and  1918,  the  two  elections  of  1910,  and  the 
“tranquillity”  election  of  1922.  Both  the  elections  of 
1910  turned  on  the  “veto”  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
I  should  class  as  a  “  circumstantial,”  though  the  existence 
of  a  Second  Chamber  would  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
“  fundamental.” 

A  prominent  Liberal  politician,  writing  in  The  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  for  November,  had  the  temerity  to 
affirm  of  the  election  of  this  autumn  that  “  there  is  no  great 
dominant  issue.”  Such  complete  lack  of  political  per¬ 
spective  may  perhaps  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
persistent  electoral  ill-fortune  which  has  dogged  the  career 
of  an  undeniably  clever  politician.  If  endorsed  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Mr.  Masterman’s  strangely  inadequate  analysis 
might  explain  the  annihilation  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

“No  great  dominant  issue”!  As  between  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Liberals  perhaps  not;  as  between  these  two 
historic  parties  on  the  one  side  and  the  Socialist  Party  on 
the  other  there  was  an  issue  more  essentially  fundamental 
than  any  which  the  present  generation,  or  any  recent 
generation  of  Englishmen,  has  had  to  decide.  And  the 
nation  realised  it.  The  supreme  issue  was  not  the  Camp¬ 
bell  case.  That  case  did,  indeed,  supply  the  occasion  of 
the  contest;  but,  as  Aristotle  long  ago  observed,  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  revolution  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  causes  of  it ;  since  “  the  occasion  may  be  trivial,  the 
causes  never  are.”  Not  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  prosecution  was  a  trivial  matter.  Quite  otherwise. 
But  the  deeper  issues  involved  in  it  did  not  easily  lend 
themselves  to  popular  exposition.  The  pivotal  doctrine 
of  Montesquieu — the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Powers 
— the  notion  that  the  best  guarantee  of  individual  liberty 
is  to  be  found  in  a  rigid  separation  between  the  judicature, 
the  legislature,  and  the  executive;  the  legal  niceties  of 
the  case  of  the  Five  Knights;  the  precise  significance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Droit  Administratif  of 
France  and  the  English  Rule  of  Law — these  are  topics 
which  may  be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  the  pages 
of  The  Fortnightly  Review  than  on  the  public  platform, 
however  simple  the  language  employed,  and  however  lucid 
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the  exposition.  Nevertheless,  the  petulant  refusal  of  Mr. 
MacDonald  to  permit  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  withdrawal  of  the  prosecution  against  Camp¬ 
bell,  or  even  so  much  as  to  put  his  foot  on  the  golden 
bridge  which  Mr.  Asquith  was  so  evidently  anxious  to 
build  for  him,  unquestionably  supplied  a  serious  count  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  Socialist  Government. 

The  more  so  as  the  electorate  was  quick  to  understand 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  rode  for  a  fall  on  the  Campbell  case 
rather  than  face  the  much  more  dangerous  fence  presented 
by  the  Russian  treaties.  The  monstrous  ineptitude  dis¬ 
played  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  MacDonald  himself  in 
that  matter,  the  unspeakable  folly  of  proposing  to 
guarantee  a  loan,  of  indefinite  amount  and  sinister  destina¬ 
tion,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  the  Socialist  Party  at  the  polls. 

Yet  these  things  did  not  supply  the  dominant  issue. 
That  issue  was  as  plain  as  it  was  vital.  The  electors 
clearly  perceived — and  more  and  more  clearly  as  the  con¬ 
test  proceeded — that  they  were  asked  to  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  principle  of  private  property  and  individual 
enterprise ;  for  or  against  the  establishment  of  a  “  really 
Socialist  Commonwealth.”  Mr.  MacDonald’s  itinerant 
rhetoric  was  mostly  hazy  and  hysterical,  but  in  the  course 
of  his  tempestuous  campaign  he  made  certain  admissions 
which  will  not  quickly  be  forgotten.  Notably  at  Sheffield, 
where  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  October  21st :  “We 
can  cure  unemployment  by  carefully  taking  to  pieces  not 
only  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  realm,  but  its  social 
and  economic  machinery.  But  until  that  preliminary 
process  is  accomplished  the  unemployed  can  expect 
nothing  from  us.”  The  issue  between  Conservatism  and 
Socialism  could  not  have  been  more  explicitly  stated,  and 
on  that  issue,  supreme  and  fundamental,  the  battle  was 
joined.  On  the  one  side  an  attack  upon  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  country,  politcal  and  economic.  On  the 
other,  the  defence  of  those  institutions. 

That  defence  has  been  traditionally  entrusted  to  the 
Conservative  Party,  and  it  is  their  primary  and  proper 
function.  Speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  most  remarkable 
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victory  ever  won  by  the  Conservative  Party — a  victory 
which  followed  upon  nearly  thirty  years  of  exclusion  from 
power — Disraeli  used  words  which  it  seems  appropriate  to 
recall.  Repudiating  the  notion  that  a  flashy  programme 
was  under  a  democratic  franchise  essential  to  victory,  he 
said  :  “If  by  a  programme  is  meant  a  plan  to  despoil 
churches  and  plunder  landlords,  I  admit  we  have  no  pro¬ 
gramme.  If  by  a  programme  is  meant  a  policy  which 
assails  or  menaces  every  institution  and  every  interest, 
every  class  and  every  calling  in  the  country,  I  admit  we 
have  no  programme.  But  if  to  have  a  policy  with  distinct 
ends,  and  these  such  as  most  deeply  interest  the  great  body 
of  the  nation,  be  a  becoming  programme  for  a  political 
party,  then  I  contend  we  have  an  adequate  programme. 

.  .  .  Gentlemen,  the  programme  of  the  Conservative  Party 
is  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  this  country.” 

That  Constitution  was,  in  the  recent  contest,  definitely 
assailed.  Assuming  that  he  was  correctly  reported,  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  words  could  have  meant  nothing  less  than 
this  :  If  the  Socialist  Government  has  failed  to  produce  its 
positive  cure  for  unemployment,  it  is  because  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  has  still  to  be  accomplished.  We  cannot 
look  for  effective  social  reform  until  we  have  “  carefully  ” 
— we  will  assume  that  this  meant  by  Parliamentary  as 
opposed  to  revolutionary  methods — taken  to  pieces  the 
existing  Constitution  and  the  present  industrial  system. 

No  Conservative  has  ever  suggested  that  either  our 
political  Constitution  or  our  industrial  system  is  incapable 
of  improvement.  Disraeli’s  own  record  and  the  tradition 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  party  which  he  recreated  nega¬ 
tive  the  assumption.  But  while  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  economic  sphere,  this  election  has 
proved  unmistakably  that  any  attack  upon  “  funda¬ 
mentals  ” — political  or  industrial — will  recoil  upon  the 
assailants.  Demos  has  made  up  its  mind  that,  while  in 
regard  to  “  circumstantials  ”  it  is  open  to  conviction,  on 
“  fundamentals  ”  it  is  adamant.  “  Hunted  to  the  last 
asylum,”  the  imperial  race  will  always  turn  to  bay. 

The  “  fundamental  ”  elements  in  our  political  constitu¬ 
tion  are  evidently  the  “  King-in-Parliament  ”  and 
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“  King-in-Council.”  The  essentials  of  Parliamentary 
democracy  as  evolved  in  the  country  of  its  origin  are  a 
Monarchy,  limited  or  “constitutional,”  a  Legislature  of 
two  Chambers,  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  elected 
Chamber.  The  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted 
is  not  a  “fundamental”;  a  Second  Chamber,  under  my 
submission,  is.  With  rare  unanimity  the  civilised  world 
has  rejected  the  nostrum  of  unicameralism,  and  has 
decided  that  two  legislative  chambers  are  as  necessary  to 
a  modern  democracy  as  were  two  consuls  to  the  Roman 
Republic.  No  modern  State  has,  however,  reproduced 
(few  have  been  in  a  position  to  reproduce)  the  English 
House  of  Lords.  Many  of  them  have  rejected  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Some  of  them  could  afford 
to  do  so.  Great  Britain,  an  insular  and  exclusively 
European  State,  might  have  been  able  to  afford  a  similar 
experiment;  Great  Britain,  the  nerve  centre  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  could  not.  General  Smuts, 
nurtured  though  he  was  in  republican  traditions,  and  him¬ 
self  a  representative  of  the  autonomist  or  nationalist  school 
of  Colonial  statesmen,  has  laid  down  this  doctrine  with 
an  explicitness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired : 
“  How,”  he  asked,  “  are  you  going  to  keep  this  Common¬ 
wealth  of  nations  together?  If  there  is  to  be  this  full 
development  towards  a  more  varied  and  richer  life  among 
our  nations,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  them  together?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  potent  factors  that  you  must 
rely  upon  for  the  future.  The  first  is  your  hereditary 
kingship ;  the  other  is  our  conference  system.  I  have  seen 
some  speculations  lately  about  the  position  of  the  kingship 
in  this  country,  speculations  by  people  who,  I  am  sure, 
have  not  thought  of  the  wider  issues  that  are  at  stake.  You 
cannot  make  a  republic  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.”  Proceeding  to  argue  that  the  election  of  a 
President  for  the  British  Empire  would  present  an 
insoluble  problem.  General  Smuts  added  ;  “  The  theory  of 
the  Constitution  is  that  the  King  is  not  your  King  (he  was 
addressing  an  audience  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords),  but  the  King  of 
all  of  us,  ruling  over  every  part  of  the  whole  Common- 
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wealth  of  Nations ;  and  if  his  place  should  be  taken  by  any¬ 
body  else,  that  somebody  will  have  to  be  elected  under  a 
process  which  it  will  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise.”  ‘ 

This  is  the  language  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  common 
sense.  It  is  arguable  that  in  each  component  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  an  elected  President  might  adequately 
discharge  many  of  the  functions  now  assigned  to  the 
Crown,  but  a  President  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  still 
more  of  the  vast  and  varied  Empire  of  which  the 
Commonwealth  forms  only  a  part,  is  unimaginable.  The 
abolition  of  the  Monarchy  would  mean  the  dissolution  of 
the  Empire. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  postulating  the  “  taking  to 
pieces  ”  of  the  “  ancient  Constitution  ”  of  this  realm  Mr. 
MacDonald  had  nothing  so  definite  in  mind  as  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  monarchy  or  of  a  Second  Chamber. 
Perhaps  not;  though  it  is  permissible  to  inquire  what 
otherwise  his  language  portended.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  regard  to  the  industrial  structure.  That  is  to  be 
scrapped;  “capitalism”  is  the  cause  of  unemployment; 
and  capitalism  as  the  base  of  the  industrial  system  must, 
root  and  branch,  be  destroyed. 

Demos — including,  of  course,  the  majority  of  the  manual 
workers,  who  supply  to  the  Conservative  forces  by  far 
their  largest  contingent — is  beginning  to  appreciate 
at  its  true  value  the  capitalist  bogey.  I  have  found 
that  there  is  no  article  in  the  Conservative  creed  which  is 
more  attractive  to  popular  audiences  than  that  which  may 
be  briefly  expressed  in  the  formula :  “  Every  man  his 
own  capitalist.”  The  modern  industrial  system — 
prejudicially  described  as  “  capitalism  ” — is  in  reality  a 
vast  co-operative  enterprise,  depending  for  its  success 
upon  the  collaboration  of  manual  labour,  brain  labour,  and 
the  accumulated  savings  of  a  multitude  of  small  investors. 
The  function  of  muscle  and  brains  in  production  is  easily 
apprehended;  the  function  of  capital  is  more  subtle  and 
less  readily  appreciated.  But  there  are  few  working-class 
audiences  which  do  not,  nowadays,  contain  a  fair  sprink- 

(i)  War  Time  Speeches,  p.  34. 
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ling  of  “  capitalists  ” ;  small  capitalists,  it  may  be,  but  not 
on  that  account  the  less  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  capital, 
or  less  anxious  as  to  its  security.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
speaking  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  confessed  that  he  was  staggered  by  the 
amount  of  working-class  savings  for  a  single  year,  and 
he  was  courteous  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  figures 
for  the  last  available  year — in  most  cases  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1924.  They  aggregated  £215,968,117,  made 
up  as  follows  : — 

P.O.  Savings  Bank  (gross  annual  deposit  to  31/3/24)  81,300,000 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  (gross  annual  deposit  to 

31/3/24)  40,000,000 

Railway  Savings  Banks  (gross  annual  deposit  to 

31/12/22)  3,000,000 

Co-operative  Societies  (average  net  increase  in  share¬ 
holding  and  deposits)  . about  4,000,000 

Bulding  Societies  .  21,000,000 

National  Savings  Association  (net)  .  11,000,000 

h'riendly  Societies  and  Branches  (partly  estimated, 

1922)  9,000,000 

Collecting  Societies’  Premiums,  1922  7,088,000 

Trade  Unions  (Benefits)  .  8,000,000 

Industrial  Assurance  Companies  (Premium  Income, 

1922)  31,580,117 

215,968,117 

These  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  take  no  account  of  the 
investments  made  by  wage-earners  in  industrial  concerns, 
in  railways,  or  in  small  house  property.  The  amount  of 
the  last  item  was  computed  in  1914  to  be  no  less  than 
£6c)0,ooo,o(X).  The  sum  invested  in  industrial  companies, 
notably  in  Lancashire  cotton  mills,  though  not  easily 
ascertainable,  is  certainly  large,  while  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  number  of  shareholders  (many  of  them  very 
small  ones)  in  English  railway  companies  exceeds  the 
number  of  employees  by  100,000  (about  800,000  as  against 
700,000). 

Apart  from  these  individual  investments,  the  corporate 
funds  {e.g.^  of  the  great  trade  unions)  are,  as  the  annual 
savings  indicate,  very  large,  and  constitute  in  the 
aggregate  a  large  stake  in  the  country. 
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These  facts,  if  more  generally  realised,  ought,  I  submit, 
to  put  courage  into  the  hearts  of  those  timid  folk  who 
are  constantly  apprehensive  of  a  social  revolution  in  this 
country.  People  are  apt  to  be  blinded  by  the  ostentatious 
display  of  great  wealth  by  the  very  rich,  who  are  relatively 
few  in  number.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  regard  to  landed 
property  we  still  compare  disadvantageously  with  France, 
despite  the  recent  break-up  of  large  estates;  but  personal 
property,  represented  by  investments  such  as  those  which 
I  have  enumerated  above,  is  far  more  widely  diffused  than 
is  commonly  realised. 

To  this  diffusion  I  attribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
the  answer  given  by  Demos  to  the  question  propounded  to 
it  by  the  first  Socialist  Government.  A  frontal  attack 
upon  the  principle  of  private  property  will  always,  I 
believe,  meet  with  a  stout  resistance  from  a  people  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  appreciate  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  the  “  rights  of  property  ”  and  recognise,  however 
hazily,  the  debt  which  English  industry  owes  to  individual 
enterprise  and  personal  initiative. 

“  No  great  dominant  issue !  ”  What  issue  more 
dominant  could  any  politician  desire  or  invent.^ 
Philosophers  are  as  insistent  as  politicians  in  regarding 
private  property  as  a  fundamental.  The  testimony  of  a 
teacher  of  such  strong  popular  sympathies  as  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Jones  is,  on  this  point,  of  exceptional  signific¬ 
ance  :  “  Property,”  he  wrote,  “  is  always  personal  and  is 
rightly  called  private.  .  .  .  The  right  to  gain  and  hold  it 
is  as  fundamental  as  the  right  to  life  and  liberty.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  condition  without  which  the  latter  can  have  no 
real  value.  A  person  who  owns  nothing  can  do  nothing 
and  be  nothing.”  Even  the  divines  with  a  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  to  Socialism  agree  that  property  is  essential  to  per¬ 
sonality,  though  some  of  them  draw  a  curiously  inept 
distinction  between  property  “  for  use  ”  and  property  “  for 
power.”  The  distinction  is,  of  course,  intelligible,  but 
I  find  it  impossible  either  on  ethical  or  on  economic 
grounds  to  justify  it.  “  Property,”  writes  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  “  is  a  trust  for  the  community  varying  in  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  the  nature  of  the  property.  The  property  one 
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has  in  one’s  toothbrush  is  different  from  the  property 
one  has  in  ten  thousand  acres  of  land;  the  property  one 
has  in  the  photograph  of  a  friend  is  different  from  the 
property  one  has  in  some  irreplaceable  masterpiece  of 
portraiture.”  That  goes  without  saying;  but  J.  S.  Mill 
and  other  utilitarians  were  surely  wrong  in  attempting  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  private  ownership  of  land  and 
other  forms  of  property.  “  The  claim  of  the  landowners 
to  the  land,”  wrote  Mill,  “  is  altogether  subordinate  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  State.”  That  is  evidently  true; 
but  it  is  true  not  only  of  land,  but  of  every  form  of 
property.  It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  the  State  will  find 
it  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  private  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  property  more  often  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  But  that  is  a  matter  not  of  principle  but  of  degree. 

Mill’s  distinction  illustrates  the  pains  taken  by  theorists 
to  discover  a  satisfactory  ground  on  which  to  base  the  de¬ 
fence  of  private  property  as  a  social  institution.  The  legal 
theory  of  occupaiio,  or  priority  of  appropriation ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  first  elaborated  by  Locke  and  adopted  by  Mill  that 
a  man  has  “  a  natural  right  ”  to  the  product  of  his  own 
labour;  the  Hegelian  theory  that  property  is  defensible 
as  an  expression  and  essential  attribute  of  personality — 
all  these  theories,  and  many  others,  contain  an  element 
of  truth;  but  the  only  perfectly  safe  and  sure  ground  is 
that  in  the  long  run  the  interests  of  the  community  are 
better  served  by  the  recognition  than  by  the  negation  of 
the  principle  of  private  property.  That  its  recognition  may 
permit  and  even  encourage  abuses  is  not  denied.  But  not 
on  that  account  will  the  wise  legislator  proscribe  it.  Recall 
in  this  connection  the  sage  words  of  David  Hume : 
“  Property  must  be  stable  and  must  be  fixed  by  general 
rules.  .  .  .  Though  in  one  instance  the  public  be  a 
sufferer,  this  momentary  ill  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
.steady  prosecution  of  the  rule  and  by  the  power  and  order 
which  it  establishes  in  society.” 

At  this  point,  however,  a  question  obtrudes  itself :  does 
the  right  of  property  imply  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  capital?  Your  Socialist  says  “  No  ”;  the  divines  who 
applaud  the  distinction  between  “  property  for  use  ”  and 
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“  property  for  power  ”  seem  equally  to  deny  it.  But  see 
the  dilemma,  economic  and  ethical,  on  which  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  impales  us.  Do  these  good  people  really  suggest 
that  so  long  as  a  man  spends  his  income  up  to  the  hilt  he 
is  morally  blameless;  but  let  him  save  a  portion  of  it  and 
convert  his  accumulated  savings  into  capital,  he  is  guilty 
of  the  attempt  to  enslave  his  fellows ;  he  is  using  property 
“  for  power  ”  and  imposing  upon  a  proletarian  community 
the  degrading  yoke  of  capitalism  !  Is  this  sober  argument, 
or  the  hysteria  of  class  prejudice,  or  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  ethical  perversity  ? 

The  truth  is  exactly  contrariwise.  The  man  who 
“flings  his  money  about,”  extracting  the  last  ounce  of 
personal  gratification  out  of  his  expenditure,  is  the  enemy 
of  society;  the  “  careful  man,”  though  a  much  less  popular 
character,  is  helping  his  fellows  to  profitable  and  con¬ 
tinuous  employment,  and  contributes  to  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  whole  community.  But  in  the  process  of 
achieving  this  desirable  end  he  has  necessarily  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  becoming  a  “  capitalist  ”  ! 

What  unspeakable  nonsense  it  all  is :  street  corner 
orators;  noisy  demagogues;  semi-socialistic  divines; 
popular  preachers — there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them  as  regards  the  deception  of  the  people;  and  the 
answer  of  Demos  proves  that  the  people  refuse  to  be 
deceived.  The  popular  discussion  of  economic  problems 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is — contrary  to  expectation — 
beginning  to  yield  a  harvest  of  truth  and  understanding. 
Certain  pivotal  truths  are  beginning  to  percolate  through 
the  minds  of  the  vast  electorate  of  to-day.  Hence  the 
verdict  just  recorded  in  favour  of  economic  sanity. 

The  Socialists  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction 
that  though  they  have  returned  to  Westminster  fewer  by 
41  members  (150  as  against  191)  than  in  1923,  they  have 
polled  1,200,000  more  votes.  That  is  easily  explicable  by 
the  striking  reduction  in  the  number  of  triangular  contests. 
It  is,  indeed,  arguable,  though  not  susceptible  of  proof, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  1,200,000  additional  votes 
recorded  for  Socialist  candidates  were  supplied  by 
Liberals  who  preferred  a  Socialist  to  a  Tory.  Neverthe- 
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less,  the  analysis  of  recent  election  figures,  as  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Labour 
Party,  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 


It  is  as  follows  : 

: — 

Skats  Contkstkd. 

1900  . 

...  15 

1922 

.  4>4 

1906  . 

...  so 

1923 

.  427 

1910 

.  ...  78 

1924 

.  514 

1918  . 

...  361 

Members 

Returned. 

1900  . 

2 

1922 

.  >42 

1906  . 

...  29 

1923 

.  >91 

1910  . 

...  40 

1924 

.  >50 

1918  ...  • 

-  57 

The  Aggregate  Vote. 

1900 

62,000 

1922 

...  4,236,000 

1906 

323,000 

1923 

...  4,348,000 

1910  (Jan.) 

505,000 

1924 

•  ••  S»SS>.ooo 

1918 

..  2,244,000 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  these  figures,  their  signific¬ 
ance  is  incontestable.  They  appear  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  Socialism  has  permanently  supplanted 
Liberalism  as  the  second  party  in  the  State  and  that  to 
the  Socialist  Party  the  nation  must  henceforward  look  for 
the  only  alternative  to  a  Conservative  administration. 

There  is  no  genuine  Conservative  who  will  not  sincerely 
deplore  this  development.  Conservatives  and  Radicals 
have  so  long  confronted  each  other  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  have  fought  each  other  so  long  and  keenly 
in  the  constituencies,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  either  party 
to  forget  their  historic  antagonism.  Yet  the  things  which 
divided  them  might  mostly  (though  not  exclusively)  be 
classed  as  circumstantials,  not  fundamentals.  Indeed,  the 
remarkable  success  of  parliamentary  government  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  historic  parties  were  not  divided  on  funda¬ 
mentals;  and  it  is  difficult  to  repress  the  doubt  whether 
the  success  of  that  delicate  form  of  government  is  really 
attainable  under  any  other  conditions.  Over  the  passing 
of  Liberalism  we  may  drop  a  tear,  not  of  the  crocodile 
variety. 
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But  has  Liberalism  passed?  Valiant  champions  like 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Dr.  Macnamara  vociferously  deny 
its  decease. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  on 
the  morrow  of  the  election  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after 

pointing  out  that  the  Liberals  polled  nearly  three 

million  votes,  with  comparatively  few  candidates  in 
the  field,  proceeded  :  “  A  party  that  can  rally  so  many 

men  and  women  to  its  flag  when  it  had  no  challenging 

appeal  to  rouse  its  supporters  to  enthusiasm  and  no  hope 
of  victory  to  hearten  them  in  the  fight  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  government  of  this  country.”  Con¬ 
vinced  that  “  in  giving  Labour  its  chance  ”  the  Liberals 
“  acted  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  country,”  he  contends 
that  no  reasonable  person  could  have  foreseen  that  “  the 
leader  of  a  great  party  would  have  behaved  like  a  jealous, 
vain,  suspicious,  ill-tempered  actress  of  the  second  rank  ” 
and  have  thrown  away  a  great  opportunity — “  the  only 
chance  his  (Mr.  MacDonald’s)  party  is  likely  to  get  for 
this  generation.”  So  much  for  the  Labour  Party  and  its 
leader.  Next  as  to  the  Conservatives.  “  The  Conserva¬ 
tive  tide,”  he  contends,  “  has  reached  its  highest  mark. 
It  will  now  rapidly  recede.  Who  will  reclaim  the  fore¬ 
shore?”  That  question  he  had  already  answered;  for, 
“  looking  the  future  straight  in  the  face,”  he  expresses  his 
conviction  that  “  it  is  full  of  hope  for  Liberalism.” 

Yet  neither  Mr.  Lloyd  George  nor  Dr.  Macnamara  (in 
The  Sunday  Express  for  November  2nd),  nor,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  any  other  Liberal,  has  furnished  any 
solid  ground  for  the  conviction  they  profess  to  entertain, 
.or  has  explained  what  the  Liberal  Party  can  offer  to  the 
nation  which  cannot  equally  well  be  provided  by  progres¬ 
sive  Conservatism.  Still  less  do  they  explain,  or  even 
notice,  a  fact  which  might,  if  realised,  shake  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future,  viz.,  the  virtual  extinction  of 
“Liberalism”  in  almost  every  self-governing  Democracy. 
For  myself,  I  am  regretfully  constrained  to  say  that, 
viewing  the  situation  as  dispassionately  as  I  can,  and 
rather  through  the  spectacles  of  a  scientific  student  of 
politics  than  of  a  party  politician,  I  can  see  no  future  for 
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Liberalism  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  Liberalism, 
as  its  name  suggests,  was  a  product  of  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Benthamite  laissez-faire  was  the  fashionable 
philosophy  of  the  hour,  and  when  in  many  spheres  the 
hand  of  the  liberator  was  urgently  called  for.  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestant  Nonconformists  had  to  be 
emancipated;  trade  and  industry  were  enmeshed  in  the 
shackles  of  “  mercantilism  ”  and  had  to  be  freed ;  slavery 
had  to  be  abolished ;  and  so  forth.  Liberalism  had  a  great 
work  to  do,  but  its  specific  task  has  been  accomplished. 
No  doubt  the  anticipation  and  calculation  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  when  in  January  last  they  put  “  Labour  ”  in  office 
was  that  Labour,  leaning  on  Liberalism,  would,  even  at 
the  risk  of  alienating  the  Communist  wing  in  its  own  party, 
support  or  promote  legislation  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Liberalism  rather  than  Socialism. 

Except  in  finance,  that  hope  has  been  entirely  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  to 
think  that  had  the  Socialist  leaders  been  worldly-wise  they 
would  have  taken  this  line — at  any  rate,  during  the  early 
sessions  of  the  Parliament  just  dissolved.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  would  unquestionably  have  gone  far  to 
disintegrate  the  Liberal  Party  and  have  attracted  to  the 
Socialist  camp  many  who  will  now  remain  outside  it  during 
the  rest  of  their  political  lives.  Yet,  without  minimising 
in  any  degree  the  disastrous  effects  upon  his  party  of  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  petulance  and  vanity — attributes  which 
seemed  to  develop  with  surprising  rapidity  as  he  neared 
the  edge  of  the  electoral  precipice — I  cannot  think  that 
the  Socialist  Party  would  in  the  long  run  have  gained  by 
the  adoption  of  the  tactics  upon  which  the  Liberal  leaders, 
by  their  own  ingenuous  confessions,  had  craftily  calculated. 

After  all,  the  Socialists  have  a  creed  in  which  they 
passionately  believe.  I  hold  that  the  gods  whom  they 
worship  are  false  gods,  but  quite  obviously  they  worship 
them  in  sincerity  and  truth — nay,  with  a  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  which  puts  many  of  us  to  shame.  Moreover,  their 
faith  evokes  a  missionary  fervour,  which,  unless  countered 
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by  equal  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  still  stand 
in  the  ancient  ways,  may,  to  our  ruin,  overwhelm  us. 

We  Conservatives  are  too  apt  to  lump  all  “  Socialists  ” 
together  and  denounce  them  as  Bolshevists  and  Com¬ 
munists.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  months  has,  I 
admit,  gone  far  to  justify  this  rough  classification,  and  to 
discourage  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  the  part  of  political  wisdom,  not  less  than  of  Christian 
charity,  to  discriminate  between  those  who  are  led  to  adopt 
Socialism  from  motives  which,  however  mistaken,  are 
lofty  and  pure,  and  those  who  are  inspired  by  envy,  hatred 
and  all  uncharitableness.  With  the  latter  we  cannot 
argue;  with  the  former  we  can,  and,  if  we  are  to  hold 
the  ground  we  have  won,  we  must.  They  have  been  over¬ 
borne — for  the  moment — by  a  flood  to  which  a  good  many 
streams  have  contributed;  but  mainly  by  the  splendid 
political  instinct  of  a  truly  imperial  race — a  race  which, 
when  really  roused,  has  proved  itself  equally  potent  to 
withstand  the  proud  and  to  succour  those  who  suffer. 
Menaced  by  no  ordinary  danger,  that  imperial  race  has 
turned  to  bay.  It  has  now  answered  in  the  polling  booths, 
as  ten  years  ago  it  answered  in  Flanders  and  in  France, 
those  who  would  threaten  either  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  or  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS 

By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

There  have  been  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  War  who  were  not  opportunists.  The  first 
of  these  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  re-elected  but 
served  less  than  two  months  of  his  second  term  of  office 
by  reason  of  his  assassination.  The  second  of  these  was 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  served  four  years,  from  1885  to 
1889.  He  was  then  defeated  for  re-election  on  the  tariff 
issue,  as  the  people  ascribed  the  hard  times  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  administration  to  the  Democratic  tariff  policy. 
When  it  was  discovered,  during  the  subsequent  Republican 
administration,  that  all  the  troubles  of  the  country  were 
not  due  to  Democratic  policies,  Cleveland  was  again 
nominated  and  elected,  this  time  by  reason  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  to  serve  another  four  years.  The  third  President 
who  was  not  an  opportunist  was  Calvin  Coolidge,  who 
was  elected  Vice-President  in  1920,  took  office  in  1921,  and 
became  President  in  August,  1923,  at  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding.  Calvin  Coolidge  has  now  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  own  right  by  a  popular 
vote  approximating  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  electo¬ 
rate  of  thirty-two  millions. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  great  statesmen  and  politicians 
have  necessarily  been  opportunists,  but  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  seems  to  prove  that  either 
this  is  not  true  or  that  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Of  Lincoln  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  for  history 
has  given  him  full  credit  for  his  uncompromising  attitude 
in  matters  of  principle.  That  the  rugged  honesty,  direct¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  lack  of  adroitness  shown  by  Grover 
Cleveland  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  his  party  was 
the  charge  made  by  critics  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
political  family.  That  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect, 
and  in  many  respects  not  a  great  politician,  is  true,  but 
the  qualities  of  his  character  brought  him  bac|^  to  the 
White  House  after  the  country  had  experienced  four  years 
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of  expediency  and  opportunism  under  other  leadership. 
The  fourteen  months  in  which  Calvin  Coolidge  has  served 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  President,  during  a 
most  difficult  time  and  when  his  party  was  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion,  inspired  such  popular  belief  in  his  courage 
and  high  principles  that,  in  spite  of  his  serious  handicaps, 
the  people  have  kept  him  in  office  with  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence. 

The  results  of  the  American  election  have  been  loudly 
hailed  as  a  victory  for  conservatism  akin  in  meaning  to 
the  result  of  the  recent  election  in  Great  Britain.  The 
two  situations  have  little  in  common.  The  slogan  of  the 
British  election  was  “the  Union  Jack  or  the  Red  Flag,” 
an  obviously  dishonest  and  unintelligent  issue,  if  such  it 
be,  and  the  Conservatives  came  into  power  with  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote.  In  the  American  election  there  was 
no  issue  of  “  patriotism,”  for  no  candidate  or  party  could 
have  been  justly  accused  of  being  less  than  “  loo  per  cent. 
American  ”  in  desire  or  purpose.  The  Democrats  nomin¬ 
ated  the  best  they  had,  a  man  of  fine  character  and  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  they  were  unable  to  present  convincing  reasons 
why  they  should  be  given  control  of  the  Government.  The 
Third  Party,  the  so-called  party  of  protest,  led  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  made  small  appeal.  His  abuse  of  the  older 
parties  excited  derision  of  himself  rather  than  virtuous 
indignation  against  them,  and  the  remedies  he  suggested 
for  acknowledged  and  alleged  evils  of  government  were 
of  such  experimental  character,  and  savoured  so  much  of 
extreme  paternalism,  that  they  repelled  rather  than 
attracted  practical-minded  Americans. 

The  result  of  the  election  is  a  great  personal  triumph 
for  Mr.  Coolidge,  which  he  disclaims  with  characteristic 
brevity  and  modesty.  The  Republican  Party  got  into 
deep  water  in  the  months  preceding  the  death  of  President 
Harding,  and  when  Mr.  Coolidge  came  to  the  White 
House  he  found  himself  the  inheritor  of  a  serious  and 
compromising  political  situation.  He  did  the  obviously 
honest  and  straightforward  thing :  kept  his  own  skirts 
clear  of  entanglements  and  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a 
case  of  illness  within  the  Government  service  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  which  party  lines  did  not  exist.  He  righted  such 
wrongs  as  had  been  committed  within  the  limits  of  his 
power,  and  maintained  throughout  an  air  of  severe  detach¬ 
ment  which  defied  criticism  along  political  lines. 

When  Mr.  Coolidge  first  came  to  Washington  his  per¬ 
sonality  made  little  appeal ;  in  fact  it  was  almost  repellent 
to  many  of  the  more  robust  type,  for  he  was  the  New 
Englander  of  fiction  and  the  stage,  and  he  still  remains 
such,  but  he  has  largely  lived  this  down  with  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  and  from  criticism  and  gibe  the  people  have  come 
to  a  more  or  less  unwilling  respect,  admiration,  and  even 
awe  of  the  apparent  immutability  of  his  personality. 
There  is  nothing  impressive  or  commanding  about  his 
presence  or  his  speech,  but  the  hard  keenness  of  his  mind, 
the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the  uncompromising  courage 
and  quality  of  his  creed,  always  so  tersely  expressed,  have 
reached  the  public  consciousness  and  become  a  legend. 

There  is  one  direction  in  particular  in  which  he  has 
been  a  surprise,  and  that  is  in  his  ability  as  a  politician. 
It  has  been  a  common  belief  that  such  ability  could  not  exist 
in  conjunction  with  the  qualities  and  personality  for  which 
he  has  been  recognised,  but  he  has  brought  about  a  new 
conception  of  what  a  successful  politician  may  be.  He  has 
had  much  experience  in  politics,  having  been  city  council¬ 
man,  State  representative,  mayor  of  his  town.  State 
Senator,  President  of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Governor,  and  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  offices  he  has  held  have  been  elective,  and  require 
as  much  campaigning  as  those  of  greater  moment  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Until  he  came  to  Washington  as 
Vice-President,  his  political  life  had  been,  however, 
entirely  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  term  narrow  being  used  in  other  senses  than 
geographical. 

Local  politics  are  a  good  training  for  usefulness  in  a 
wider  field,  the  only  difficulty  in  this  case  being  that  local 
New  England  politics  do  not  as  a  rule  give  a  rising 
politician  that  broadness  of  outlook  and  wide  and  various 
experience  of  humanity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country.  Given  certain 
outstanding  qualities  and  a  degree  of  mental  adaptability, 
the  latter  often  lacking  even  in  some  of  the  best  products 
of  New  England,  the  handicap  of  environment  may  be 
overcome,  and  it  would  appear,  although  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  proven  as  yet,  that  this  needed  breadth  of  vision  is 
part  of  the  Coolidge  equipment.  If  this  is  so,  it  was  latent, 
and  only  needed  the  vastly  enlightening  and  broadening 
experience  of  being  President  to  come  into  active  play. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  late  W.  Murray 
Crane,  once  Governor  and  afterwards  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  astute  politicians 
and  business  men  America  has  brought  forth  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  advised  a  friend  of  his,  when  Calvin  Coolidge 
first  entered  politics,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  man  who  is 
now  President  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Crane  then 
said  that  not  only  was  Calvin  Coolidge  a  rising  young  man, 
but  predicted  he  had  a  great  future  before  him,  and  the 
■Senator  was  one  of  the  keenest  judges  of  men  there  was  in 
public  life  in  those  days,  his  prophecies  being  rarely  at  fault. 
There  was  much  that  was  akin  between  the  two  men. 
Both  lived  spare  lives  regardless  of  income,  for  the  late 
Senator  Crane  was  many  times  a  millionaire  and  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  a  poor  man.  The  life  interests  of  both  were 
entirely  absorbed  by  whatever  business  was  in  hand  and 
their  family  affairs.  W.  Murray  Crane  became  the 
colleague  of  Senator  Lodge  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  Calvin  Coolidge  has  become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Thirty-four  times  have  the  people  of  the  United  States 
chosen  a  President,  and  on  only  five  occasions  have  they 
come  from  New  England.  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  came  from  Massachusetts,  President  Pierce  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  President  Arthur  and  now  President 
Coolidge  from  Vermont,  although  the  latter,  owing  to  his 
long  residence  therein,  is  more  identified  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  public  mind  than  with  his  native  State. 
Arthur  became  President  through  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  and  not  by  election,  hence  President 
Coolidge  is  the  first  President  to  be  chosen  from  New 
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England  since  Pierce  was  elected  in  1852.  This  matter 
of  geography  is  important,  for  early  environment  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  mental  processes  of  a  man  when 
he  reaches  the  more  mature  stage  of  life,  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  lies  an  immense  variety 
of  conditions  under  which  a  citizen  can  be  brought  up 
to  the  voting  age.  Those  which  have  prevailed  in  New 
England  are  as  distinctive  as  any,  or  perhaps  more  so 
than  those  of  any  other  section. 

The  quality  of  the  political  courage  possessed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  has  been  shown  on  several  notable  occasions. 
He  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  by  his  vigorous 
handling  of  a  serious  strike  of  the  police  in  Boston.  He 
broke  this  strike  by  methods  which  would  apparently  cost 
him  the  vote  of  the  labour  element,  but  it  did  not.  Since 
he  has  been  President  he  vetoed  an  Immigration  Bill, 
vetoed  the  Soldier  Bonus  Bill  and  gave  his  support  to 
certain  measures  for  reducing  public  expenses  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  first  two  having  the  strong  support  of  Congress 
and  the  latter  being  unpopular  with  that  body  and  with 
a  considerable  section  of  the  Press.  On  all  of  these 
occasions  he  could  easily  have  taken  a  stand  which  would 
have  apparently  strengthened  him  with  the  great  body  of 
the  electorate.  He  followed  his  own  convictions,  however, 
clearly  and  emphatically  set  forth,  and  judging  by  the 
result  political  honesty  has  paid  him  an  enormous  dividend. 
The  American  people  have  had  many  years  of  Washington 
administration  based  upon  political  expediency  and  are 
evidently  quite  willing  to  risk  four  years  more  of  something 
quite  different. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  new  Republican 
administration  will  have  a  small  working  majority  in  the 
next  Congress,  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  small 
group  of  independents,  as  at  present,  and  this  will  be  a 
much  more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  is  always  better  for  the  country  that  a  party 
in  power  should  have  full  responsibility  for  what  is  done, 
with  a  strong  minority  Opposition  to  keep  tab  on  all  lapses 
from  virtue.  The  result  is  less  equivocal,  and  if  the  party 
in  power  goes  wrong  it  cannot  put  the  blame  upon  lack  of 
Congressional  control.  It  is  compelled  to  stand  or  fall 
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on  its  record.  The  final  session  of  the  existing  Congress 
begins  December  ist  and  terminates  March  4th,  1925. 
The  newly  elected  Congress  comes  into  regular  session 
December  ist,  1925,  unless  called  into  extra  session  before 
that  time.  It  is  customary  for  the  new  Senate  to  convene 
immediately  after  March  4th  to  confirm  such  appointments 
as  the  newly  inaugurated  President  has  to  make,  and  then 
adjourn  without  transacting  other  business.  It  is  now 
announced  that  unless  something  of  great  importance  arises 
the  new  Congress  as  a  whole  will  not  be  called  into  extra 
session,  and  that  the  country  will  have  respite  from  political 
agitation  from  the  present  time  until  December  ist,  1925, 
at  least. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  political  affairs  will  remain  upon  a  fairly 
level  keel  for  several  years  to  come,  and  that  sensations, 
if  wanted,  will  have  to  be  sought  for  in  other  directions. 
The  people  of  both  countries  are  more  or  less  weary  of 
political  turmoil  and  will  welcome  the  stability  which  is 
promised.  Therein  lies  danger,  however,  for  assured 
political  power  is  generally  abused,  bringing  about  reaction 
against  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  become  slothful  or  to  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  During  the  coming  years  of  Conservative 
ascendancy  in  England  and  of  Republican  control  in  the 
United  States  the  opposition  forces  in  both  countries  will 
consolidate  and  strengthen.  In  Great  Britain  there  can 
be  no  sure  sign  as  to  their  strength  until  the  Government 
falls.  In  the  United  States  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1926  will  indicate  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and  owing 
to  the  small  Republican  majority  in  the  new  Congress  that 
particular  “  off  year  ”  election  will  be  of  unusual  import¬ 
ance.  There  is  generally  a  sag  in  the  strength  of  the  party 
in  power  in  the  Congressional  elections  which  come  in 
between  the  Presidential  years,  and  it  would  require  but 
a  small  loss  to  put  the  Opposition  into  power  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  Government  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  administration  of  President  Coolidge,  a  situation 
generally  to  be  deplored. 

What  the  result  of  the  last  American  election  means  for 
the  future  can  be  read  in  the  records  of  the  past  few 
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months.  President  Coolidge  has  already  clearly  defined 
his  foreign  policy  and  has  acted  as  he  has  spoken. 
Republican  fiscal  policies  are  already  in  force,  and  there 
will  be  little  or  no  change.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
the  immediate  future  can  yield  few  surprises.  The  larger 
affairs  of  all  countries  appear  to  have  entered  upon  a  quiet 
period,  this  period  having  been  inaugurated  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Allies  and  Germany,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Dawes  plan  through  the 
efforts  of  M.  Herriot  and  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

With  perhaps  some  element  of  appropriateness  the  man 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  Allied  agreement  with  Germany, 
Mr.  Charles  Gates  Dawes,  comes  into  office  March  4th 
next  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
“legend”  attached  to  the  personality  of  Mr.  Dawes.  He 
has  never  been  charged  with  being  reticent,  terse,  or 
inscrutable.  He  has  a  flow  of  language  which  he  delights 
in  using,  and  his  vocabulary  possesses  a  certain  lurid 
quality  which  adds  more  or  less  picturesqueness  to  his 
discourse  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  listener. 
Otherwise  he  is  a  shrewd  business  man  of  high  standing 
in  the  community,  and  when  in  Washington  in  previous 
years  made  a  competent  public  official.  He  comes  from 
Chicago,  that  most  materialistic  of  cities,  and  from  the 
domain  of  practical  affairs  wherein  worldly  success  is  the 
measure  of  man.  That  he  has  had  more  fame  out  of  the 
“  Dawes  plan  ”  than  he  was  perhaps  entitled  to  is  not  his 
fault,  for  whether  he  devised  it  or  not  it  was  named  after 
him,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  place  in  history 
to  which  but  few  attain. 

One  of  the  minor  results  of  the  election  is  the  defeat 
of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  tiie  office  of  Governor  of 
New  York.  New  York  State  as  a  whole  went  strongly 
Republican,  and  gave  Mr.  Coolidge  a  handsome  majority. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  re-election  as  Governor 
was  Alfred  E.  Smith,  a  self-made  man  who  has  achieved 
a  wide  personal  popularity  for  himself  and  by  his  com¬ 
petent  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  has  won 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  many  men  of  affairs  and 
influence.  He  received  a  very  large  vote  in  New  York 
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City,  large  enough  to  overcome  the  majority  received  by 
Col.  Roosevelt  in  the  balance  of  the  State,  and  was 
re-elected. 

In  this  defeat  Col.  Roosevelt  meets  with  the  first  serious 
check  to  his  career  which  up  to  this  point  had  progressed 
along  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  of  his  illustrious 
father,  although  the  son  had  taken  a  number  of  short  cuts 
to  places  his  father  had  reached  only  after  much  pre¬ 
liminary  work.  It  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  he 
possesses  those  qualities  and  talents  which  brought  his 
father  to  the  forefront  of  American  life  and  kept  him 
there  for  so  many  years,  or  whether  he  has  climbed  to  his 
present  prominence  on  the  strength  of  being  his  father’s 
son.  Had  he  been  elected  Governor  of  New  York  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1928  to  succeed  President  Coolidge,  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York  is  a  vantage  point  from  which 
a  number  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  White  House. 
He  is  young,  only  thirty-seven,  with  all  his  maturer  life 
before  him.  He  has  already  risen  faster  and  higher  than 
most  men  do.  Time  alone  can  tell  whether  he  is  to  be 
ranked  as  a  fixed  or  as  a  shooting  star  in  the  political 
firmament. 

To  reach  some  idea  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
American  General  Election  it  is  necessary  to  disregard 
to  a  certain  extent  the  size  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  necessary 
to  ignore  the  size  of  the  Conservative  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  if  a  real  understanding  of  the  political 
situation  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  true  that 
while  the  Conservatives  came  into  their  complete  control 
of  the  Government  in  Great  Britain  with  a  minority  of  the 
popular  vote,  the  Republican  Presidential  electors  in  the 
United  States  received  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  while  a  majority 
of  the  voters  in  Great  Britain  do  not  think  along  Con¬ 
servative  lines,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  United 
States  the  Republican  Party,  with  its  record,  its  policies, 
and  its  promises,  was  fully  sustained  and  endorsed  by  a 
great  majority. 

This  would  be  an  entirely  unsafe  conclusion,  however, 
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for  in  the  concurrent  Congressional  elections  the  Demo¬ 
crats  held  their  own  and  Insurgents  and  Radicals  were 
retained  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  the  Republicans  a 
bare  majority  over  the  combined  opposition.  In  other 
words,  President  Coolidge  ran  well  ahead  of  his  party  in 
practically  every  State.  Senator  La  Follette,  who  was  to 
have  swept  the  country  according  to  the  wishes  and  belief 
of  his  following,  secured 'only  13  out  of  the  531  electoral 
votes,  and  yet  there  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  very  large 
adherence  to  his  ideas  as  to  the  proper  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  Government.  This  following  is  so  scattered 
as  to  be  ineffective  at  the  polls,  but  that  it  has  had,  and 
will  still  have,  its  influence  upon  the  older  parties  and 
upon  the  future  of  the  nation  is  undeniable. 

To  say  that  the  result  of  the  American  election  was 
brought  about  through  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  emphasise  their  disbelief  in 
“  Bolshevism  ”  is  an  absurdity,  for  “  Bolshevism  ”  was 
not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  an  issue  in  an  American 
election.  “  Bolshevism  ”  does  not  succeed  through  elec¬ 
tions  in  a  democratically  governed  nation,  and  there  is  as 
about  as  much  danger  of  “  Bolshevism  ”  succeeding  in  the 
United  States  as  there  is  of  the  King  of  England  being 
driven  from  his  throne  before  the  coming  of  the  New 
Year.  President  Coolidge  was  elected  in  spite  of  his 
party  organisation,  that  is  to  say  the  older  portion  of  it, 
and  in  the  belief  held  by  the  nation  that  not  only  was  he 
safe,  sane,  and  honest,  but  that  he  was  no  willing  and 
pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  manipulate  party 
affairs.  If  President  Harding  had  lived  and  the  recent 
election  been  his  second  candidacy,  the  Republican 
electors  would  probably  have  been  defeated,  or  would  at 
least  not  have  received  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College 
over  the  combined  opposition,  for  the  late  President  was 
primarily  an  exponent  of  his  party  and  not  of  any 
independent  creed  of  his  own. 

It  was  this  knowledge  and  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  as  to  the  general  distrust  of  the  old  Republican 
party  organisation  that  led  both  Democrats  and  Radicals 
to  over-estimate  the  votes  their  candidates  would  secure. 
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Their  under-estimate  as  to  the  faith  the  nation  had 
acquired  in  Calvin  Coolidge  was  responsible  for  their 
surprise  and  disappointment  when  the  election  returns 
came  in.  In  no  recent  election  in  the  United  States  has 
the  party  declaration  of  principle  or  the  criticism  and 
promises  of  those  who  aspired  to  election  played  such  a 
negligible  part.  American  elections  are  decided  by  the 
“floating”  or  independent  vote,  and  this  element  has 
been  created  through  distrust  of  party  politics,  and  has 
grown  to  its  now  very  large  dimensions  by  reason  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  public  interests  by  party  organisations 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  putting  their  faithful  hench¬ 
men  into  office. 

The  loss  to  the  parties  of  a  large  number  of  “  through 
thick  and  thin  ”  followers  first  became  noticeable  during 
what  may  be  called  the  Roosevelt  era,  and  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  much  of  the  encouragement  then  given 
to  independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  voters. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  forced  upon  the  party  managers 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  against  their  will, 
for  they  could  not  bend  him  to  their  purpose  if  his  own 
opinions  or  desires  led  him  in  opposite  directions.  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  not  the  real  choice  of  any  political  clique 
for  much  the  same  reason,  but  the  Republican  Party  has 
always  been  more  or  less  skilfully  managed,  and  it  can 
make  the  best  of  a  disagreeable  situation  with  practised 
ease.  Its  purpose  is  either  to  get  into  power,  if  out,  or  to 
stay  in  if  already  there,  and  it  will  adapt  itself  to  any 
conditions  to  achieve  this  purpose.  The  back  of  the  old 
organisation  was  broken,  however,  and  its  heart  as  well, 
when  Roosevelt,  a  Republican  ex- President,  defeated  the 
regular  nominee,  Mr.  Taft,  by  running  as  an  independent. 

Now,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  comes 
into  the  White  House,  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party, 
a  man  elected  by  a  great  majority,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  party  organisation  was  in  disrepute  and  its 
leaders  defied  by  him  when  they  attempted  to  bend  him  to 
their  will. 

If  precedent  be  followed  the  coming  four  years  will  be 
Mr.  Coolidge's  last  term  in  the  White  House.  This  fact 
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will,  insensibly  perhaps,  make  him  more  independent  than 
ever.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  will  at  times  in  the  future 
come  into  conflict  with  his  party  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  elected  as  a  Republican  this 
year  by  a  large  majority  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
party  strength  is  thereby  indicated.  With  other  men  and 
other  issues  it  might  be  that  at  the  next  election  the 
pendulum  will  swing  to  a  point  far  removed  from  that  now 
registered.  In  the  past  sixty-three  years  the  Democrats 
have  only  been  in  power  for  twelve,  and  each  of  the  three 
four-year  terms  was  given  them  in  protest  against 
Republican  misrule.  They  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunity,  however,  and  the  voters  turned  them 
out,  preferring  the  lesser  evil.  New  parties  must  arise  from 
the  wrecks  of  the  old,  for  their  long-established  systems 
have  been  scrapped  by  the  growing  independence  of  the 
voters.  The  new  parties  may  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
old,  but  they  will  not  be  the  same  in  method  or  in  creed. 

As  compared  with  the  La  Follette  following  the 
Republicans  are  conservative.  As  compared  with  the 
Democrats  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them. 
There  is  a  small  reactionary  element  in  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  parties,  but  the  main  body  of  both 
leans  towards  a  conservative  liberalism,  slightly  tinged 
with  Socialistic  doctrine.  The  great  problem  in  American 
politics  to-day  is  to  secure  a  Government  for  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  special  interests  of  a  minority. 
If  the  Republicans  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
can  find  their  way  to  this  they  will  remain  in  power  for 
long.  If  they  cannot,  the  vote  of  the  electorate  will  swing 
far  enough  to  the  “  Left  ”  to  drive  them  from  power.  The 
question  still  in  the  minds  of  many  is  as  to  the  true  measure 
of  the  taciturn  New  Englander  now  in  the  White  House. 
He  has  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  responsibility,  for 
the  nation  is  asking  for  leadership  into  other  paths  than 
those  which  make  for  material  success  alone.  The  people 
have  given  him  his  chance,  having  faith  in  his  honesty,  and 
much  is  expected  of  him,  probably  much  more  than  he  will 
be  able  to  accomplish. 


GERMANY’S  TRADE  WAR  AND  AFTER 
By  John  Bell 

A  TOUR  through  occupied  Germany  just  now  is  fruitful 
of  impressions,  some  pleasant,  others  of  ominous  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  is  particularly  instructive  in  view  of  what  has 
taken  place  since  January  nth,  1923,  when  the  French 
and  Belgians  entered  the  Ruhr;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
interesting  to  one  who,  like  myself,  spent  seven  months  in 
the  industrial  basin,  the  great  German  arsenal  during  the 
war,  watched  the  passive  resistance  struggle,  and  noted 
the  disastrous  effects  of  this  foolish  policy  pursued  by 
Germany  in  the  hope  that  it  would  enable  her  to  avoid 
furnishing  the  coal  and  coke  she  had  agreed  to  deliver. 
I  was  able  to  study  the  pitiable  aftermath  of  this  policy 
in  January  and  February  of  this  year.  The  Germans  were 
then  in  a  repentant  frame  of  mind.  Those  who  were  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  catastrophic  consequences  of  Dr. 
Cuno’s  ill-advised  policy  of  resistance — the  German  indus¬ 
trialists  themselves — acknowledged  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
a  dismal  failure. 

But  the  Germans  have  wonderful  powers  of  recupera¬ 
tion.  Realising  that  the  French  and  Belgians  were 
masters  of  the  situation,  they  faced  the  position 
courageously,  made  the  best  of  things,  believing  that  better 
days  would  come,  and  entered  into  industrial  agreements 
with  the  occupation  authorities.  Let  it  be  said  now  that 
they  carried  out  these  contracts  loyally  until  the  Dawes 
Plan,  conceived  in  order  to  enable  Germany  to  make 
reparations,  brought  them  to  an  end. 

I  re-visited  the  Ruhr  and  the  whole  of  occupied  terri¬ 
tory  just  as  the  Dawes  Plan  was  being  put  into  execution. 
What  a  change  in  the  German  outlook !  Wonders  had 
been  worked  in  a  few  months.  There  is  unemployment 
in  the  Ruhr,  in  the  British  zone  and  in  other  parts  of 
Rhineland;  but  the  number  of  workless  is  not  large  in 
relation  to  the  population,  and  it  is  being  reduced  every 
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month,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  in  England. 
Arguing  from  external  appearances,  there  is  what  seems 
a  curious  contradiction :  the  German  workmen  are  paid 
lower  wages  than  British  workmen  receive,  but  it  is  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  emerge  very  favourably  from  a 
comparison  between  them  and  the  other  workers  of  Europe. 

There  are  certain  classes  in  Germany  who  are  feeling 
the  pinch,  but  it  is  untrue  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  workmen  of  Germany  are  starving  as  the  result  of  low 
wages  and  high  food  prices.  The  fact  is  that  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  criminal  passive  resistance  policy  are  fast 
disappearing  from  occupied  Germany.  The  industrialists 
complain  of  two  things :  shortage  of  orders  and  lack  of 
capital.  Still,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  money.  It  is  spent, 
rather  ostentatiously,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  restaurants, 
where  the  prices  are  very  high  and  are  maintained  because 
there  are  people  to  pay  them.  Many  Germans  have  a 
habit  of  dining  out  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  and 
an  examination  of  the  menus  of  fairly  good-class 
restaurants  showed  that  a  dinner  of  the  ordinary  number 
of  courses  might  well  work  out  at  35s.  without  wine.  The 
restaurants  were  full ;  the  Germans  were  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  best. 

It  has  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  prices  in  the  shops 
are  extraordinarily  high.  Taking  100  as  the  index  figure 
for  the  retail  cost  of  the  principal  necessities  of  life  at 
Diisseldorf  before  the  war,  it  was  125  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  There  is  general  evidence  of  returning  prosperity. 
The  food  shops  are  well  stocked,  and  buyers  are  not 
lacking.  Another  symptom  of  reviving  activity,  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future,  is  to  be  found  in  the  hotel  industry. 
During  the  late  summer  last  year,  when  the  collapse  of 
the  mark  reached  its  climax,  many  hotels  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  were  practically  empty. 
Now  they  are  doing  good  business,  and  travellers  moving 
from  one  town  to  another  find  it  necessary  to  telegraph  in 
advance  of  their  arrival  so  as  to  ensure  accommodation. 

These  details  are  symptomatic  of  an  industrial  awaken¬ 
ing.  How  has  this  transformation  been  effected  ?  Without 
doubt  the  stabilisation  of  German  money  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  rentenmark  is  one  of  the  responsible  factors. 
The  Reparations  Commission  had  a  scheme  for  stabilising 
the  mark,  but  the  German  authorities  would  not  adopt  it, 
arguing  that  it  was  their  business  to  stabilise  German 
money.  By  a  clever  trick  of  conjuring  they  invented  the 
rentenmark,  which  is  fixed  on  a  dollar  basis.  By  this  feat 
of  legerdemain  German  money  has  more  value  than  that 
of  the  Allies.  In  Germany  the  English  pound  and  the 
French  franc  are  depreciated  currencies. 

And  yet  America  and  the  Allied  nations  raised  forty 
millions  sterling  for  Germany.  So  far  as  Britain  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  concerned,  it  cannot  yet  be  said  whether  this  loan 
provided  by  the  Dawes  Plan  is  going  to  help  her.  It 
cannot  yet  be  foreseen  if  the  execution  of  the  plan  which 
has  restored  to  Germany  her  economic  unity  is  going  to 
reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  in  England.  What 
can  be  said  with  truth,  however,  is  that  the  Dawes  scheme 
has  revived  German  courage.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
changed  outlook  in  occupied  and  unoccupied  Germany 
alike.  It  has  given  rise  to  new  hopes  engendered  by  the 
sense  of  economic  freedom,  by  the  feeling  that  Germany 
is  again  mistress  of  her  economic  destinies. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  these  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
the  evidence  I  found  on  personal  inquiry  in  the  Ruhr  is 
not  in  consonance  with  the  belief  of  those  who  consider 
that  the  Dawes  Plan  is  a  perfect  solution  of  the  Repara¬ 
tions  problem.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  optimists 
to  learn  that  the  German  industrialists  do  not  consider  that 
the  plan  can  be  realised.  They  told  me  that  it  was  accepted 
by  Germany  because  it  was  the  only  plan  presented ;  that 
the  moment  had  come  to  do  something,  and  that  as  the 
Allies  had  accepted  the  scheme  Germany,  in  face  of  this 
unanimity,  would  have  found  herself  in  an  awkward  situa¬ 
tion  if  she  had  rejected  it.  For  the  German  industrialists 
the  value  of  the  plan  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  furnished  the 
means  of  getting  the  French  and  Belgians  out  of  the  Ruhr. 

The  German  Government  and  the  industrialists  will, 
I  believe,  make  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  plan,  not  for  the 
beaux  yeux  of  France  and  the  other  Allies  seeking  repara¬ 
tions,  but  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  threat  of  sanctions 
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in  the  event  of  default.  It  is  conceivable  that,  having 
regard  to  the  machinery  set  up  for  proclaiming  or  disclaim¬ 
ing  a  default,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  sanctions, 
applied  collectively  this  time,  if  Germany  again  gives 
evidence  of  bad  faith.  The  Reich  may  be  counted  upon 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  avoid  collective  action, 
which  would  probably  be  more  disastrous  in  its  effects 
than  the  isolated  action  undertaken  by  France  and 
Belgium  in  January,  1923. 

The  other  reason  likely  to  weigh  with  the  German  indus¬ 
trial  magnates  is  that  the,  execution  of  the  Dawes  scheme 
will  help  them  to  regain  their  lost  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  stupendous  efforts  to  capture  the  commerce 
of  other  countries.  In  fact,  it  permits  them  to  begin  a 
commercial  war.  This  is  foreseen.  What  is  not  foreseen 
is  what  may  follow  the  industrial  conflict.  It  is  patent  to 
all  economists  that  if  Germany  has  to  increase  her  exports 
in  order  to  discharge  the  burden  imposed  upon  her,  she 
must  make  inroads  on  markets  hitherto  held  by  other 
countries.  Before  the  Great  War  began  she  was  fast 
gaining  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy.  She  is 
now  resuming  where  she  left  off.  The  Dawes  Plan  offers 
her  encouragement  to  enter  upon  a  merciless  competition 
with  other  industrial  nations;  and  if  as  a  result  of  her 
success  it  is  sought  to  impose  penalties  upon  her  on  the 
ground  that  her  greatly  increased  exports  are  injuring  the 
industries  of  other  countries,  it  will  be  within  her  right 
to  complain  that  the  Allies  are  making  it  impossible  for 
her  to  carry  out  her  engagements. 

But  Germany  can  only  carry  out  these  engagements  if 
she  enjoys  political  and  economic  tranquillity.  Political 
peace  is  an  unknown  factor.  There  must  always  be  uncer¬ 
tainty  where  there  is  a  big  and  increasing  element  working 
not  only  to  destroy  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  but  to  prepare 
for  a  war  of  revenge.  It  is  true  that  a  powerful  association 
— the  Schwarz-Roth-Gold — ^has  been  started  in  order  to 
fight  the  German  Fascists  with  their  own  weapons.  Begun 
in  the  spring,  this  association  has  made  rapid  progress. 
It  has  now  between  two  and  three  million  members,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  old  soldiers.  There  are  branches 
all  over  Germany. 
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The  idea  underlying  the  Schwarz-Roth-Gold  is  to 
sustain  the  Republic  against  those  who  are  seeking  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  It  wants  peace  at  home,  but  the 
fact  that  its  members  are  adopting  military  discipline  is 
somewhat  disquieting  to  British  observers  of  its  activities ; 
for  there  is  no  knowing  what  development  this  association 
may  assume.  An  instrument  of  political  ascendancy  at 
home  and  presumably  imbued  with  pacific  ideals  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  may 
be  its  attitude  towards  Germany’s  former  foes.  Certainly 
an  organisation  of  between  two  and  three  million  men 
would  be  useful  to  the  German  Republic,  which,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  has  never  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
war,  has  never  fully  carried  out  the  disarmament  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  is,  in  fact,  countenancing 
surreptitious  methods  for  increasing  the  number  of 
trained  men  and  experiments  for  the  manufacture  of 
gases  more  terrible  in  their  effects  than  those  hitherto 
invented. 

If  the  political  factor  is  unknown  in  Germany,  so  also  is 
the  economic  factor.  It  is  rightly  assumed  that  before 
Germany  can  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her  there 
must  be  peace  in  the  Ruhr  and  other  industrial  centres  of 
Germany.  There  is  no  sure  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
industrial  peace.  What  I  saw  and  learnt  in  occupied 
Germany  does  not  encourage  the  hope  that  the  Dawes 
Plan  will  be  executed  without  labour  troubles. 

It  is  opportune  to  indicate  the  situation.  First  of  all, 
those  who  think  that  the  German  workmen  are  content  to 
work  long  hours  for  low  wages  are  harbouring  an  illusion. 
The  wages  earned  in  the  Ruhr  at  present  are  such  as  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  British  workmen  would  accept.  Foundrymen  work 
ten  hours  a  day  at  60  pfennige,  or,  roughly,  sevenpence, 
an  hour.  That  is  about  two  pounds  a  week  for  what  is 
probably  the  hardest  of  manual  labour.  The  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  rolling  mills  and  other  allied  industries  work 
nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
55  pfennige  an  hour.  The  miners  work  eight  hours  from 
bank  to  bank.  For  them  the  eight  hours  day  was  fixed 
by  Government  regulations.  Their  pay  is  5  marks  67 
pfennige  a  day,  or  about  36s.  a  week.  The  men  employed 
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in  the  metal  trades  have  had  their  working  day  lengthened. 
Formerly  they  worked  eight  hours.  When  the  indus¬ 
trialists  entered  into  agreements  with  the  French  and 
Belgians  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  production  by  making  their  hands  work  longer  hours. 
The  metal  workers  put  up  a  fight.  They  went  on  strike 
and  kept  up  the  struggle  for  six  weeks.  It  was  only  when 
their  funds  gave  out  and  they  were  faced  with  starvation 
that  they  gave  in. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  German  workmen  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions.  They  are  biding 
their  time.  They  are  now  engaged  in  accumulating  funds ; 
and  when  they  think  they  are  strong  enough  they  will  point 
pistols  at  the  heads  of  their  employers,  demand  higher 
wages  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  enforce 
their  demands  by  coming  out  on  strike. 

Labour  troubles  are  expected  to  break  out  in  the  Ruhr 
when  the  Dawes  Plan  is  in  full  swing.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  formidable  competition  which  England  will 
have  to  face  with  Germany  economically  resuscitated,  there 
are  those  who  think  that  a  victory  for  the  workmen  would 
be  all  to  the  good,  since  it  would  serve  to  bring  about 
something  like  an  equalisation  in  the  costs  of  production 
in  Germany  and  Britain,  thus  removing  the  handicap  from 
British  industries.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  means 
could  be  devised  to  put  an  end  to  industrial  throat-cutting, 
to  give  competitors  for  the  world’s  markets  an  equal 
chance.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  labour  trouble 
in  Germany,  and  it  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the 
German  industrial  magnates  refused  to  pay  the  wages 
demanded  or  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  if  they  closed 
their  works,  as  some  of  them  did  several  times  during  the 
Ruhr  struggle,  the  scheme  of  paying  reparations  as 
furnished  by  the  Dawes  Plan  would  suffer. 

Who  could  contradict  the  employers  if  they  put  forward 
the  contention  that  they  could  not  carry  out  their  engage¬ 
ments  if  the  workmen’s  claims  were  conceded?  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  case  of  some  undertakings  a 
stoppage  would  be  welcomed.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  the 
view  of  German  Industrialists,  as  given  to  me  at  Essen, 
is  that  the  Dawes  Plan  cannot  be  realised. 
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There  are  other  problems  connected  with  the  settling 
down  of  Germany — if,  indeed,  there  is  to  be  a  settling 
down — which  may  well  cause  the  Allies  anxiety.  From 
what  I  was  able  to  find  out  by  inquiry  at  competent 
sources,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  refers  to  dis¬ 
armament.  It  had  been  suggested  that  what  is  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  complete  inspection  of  armaments  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  about  the  time  when  the  Reich  had  to 
enter  into  full  possession  of  its  economic  unity.  It  can 
be  said  at  once  that  the  material  Germany  has  been  asked 
to  deliver  up  for  destruction  will  not  be  destroyed  during 
the  present  month,  for  the  reason  that  the  officers  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission  for  the  Control  of  Disarmament 
have  been  plainly  told  that  the  machines  in  question  cannot 
be  destroyed.  It  is  a  fact  that  equipment  for  turning  out 
formidable  engines  of  war  still  exists  in  the  Ruhr.  The 
Allied  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  get  to  know  the 
equipment  of  every  factory  have  made  repeated  demands 
on  workshops,  including  the  great  Krupp  concern  where 
the  Big  Bertha  guns  which  fired  on  Paris  were  built,  and, 
while  they  have  smashed  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
material,  much  remains  to  be  disposed  of  before  it  can  be 
said  that  Germany  is  totally  disarmed. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  will  never 
be  totally  disarmed.  The  British  Government  must  be  in 
possession  of  reports  which,  could  they  be  published, 
would  startle  the  world.  Competent  authorities  in  occu¬ 
pied  territory  do  not  deny  that  the  Germans  are  making 
munitions.  “  In  less  than  ten  years  Germany  will  be  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,”  was  the  answer  given 
to  a  question  I  put  to  an  authority  who  knows  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  disarmament  and  what  remains 
to  be  done. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  men  on  the  spot,  officers 
and  officials,  charged  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Treaty,  are 
not  optimistic  about  the  future  of  Germany.  They  are 
not  pessimistic,  however.  They  believe  that  things  will 
work  out  all  right  if  the  Allied  Governments,  profiting 
from  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  past,  do  not  pull 
against  one  another,  but  work  together  on  a  settled  policy. 
No  one  can  deny  that  it  was  the  divisions  of  opinion  among 
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the  Allies,  dating  from  the  application  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  that  led  Germany  to  adopt  the  policy  that  brought 
about  her  collapse.  This  policy  was  dictated  by  one 
motive  :  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  reparations. 

The  great  mistake  Germany  made  during  the  war  was 
her  woeful  ignorance  of  the  psychology  of  her  enemies. 
She  perpetuated  this  error  by  assuming  that  a  division  of 
opinion  among  the  Allies  would  be  in  her  favour.  But 
it  was  precisely  Allied  disunion  that  produced  financial 
and  economic  chaos  in  Germany  following  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr.  The  Allies  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
employing  means  of  compulsion  to  make  Germany  pay. 
Now,  the  harm  having  been  done,  they  are  at  the  moment 
united  as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  getting 
Germany  out  of  the  mess  which  she  herself  created,  and, 
like  Good  Samaritans,  they  are  giving  her  a  helping  hand. 
The  history  of  nations  furnishes  no  more  eloquent  example 
of  returning  good  for  evil  than  the  present  attitude  of  the 
victorious  Allies  towards  the  beaten  foe.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  they  have  not  forged  a  weapon  that  will  be 
used  against  them. 

If  no  economic  or  political  strife  occurs  to  interrupt  the 
successful  execution  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  a  commercial  and 
industrial  war  will  be  inevitable,  and  from  it  Germany 
hopes  to  emerge  victorious.  If  she  does  not  come  out  of 
the  struggle  triumphantly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Dawes  Plan  can  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  hoped  by 
those  who  framed  it  and  by  the  Allied  Governments  which 
approved  the  conditions  of  its  application.  What  will 
happen  if  Germany  realises  her  dream  and  obtains  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  ascendancy  in  Europe.^  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  she  will  be  content  with  that?  Having 
won  the  commercial  war.  she  will  think  more  and  more 
of  that  other  war — the  war  of  revenge,  the  idea  of  which 
obsessed  her  on  the  morrow  of  her  defeat. 

There  are  people  in  England,  France,  and  other 
European  countries  who  .scout  the  idea  that  Germany  is 
thinking  of  a  war  of  revenge.  They  argue  that  Germany 
has  had  enough  of  war,  that  a  spirit  of  peace  has  laid 
hold  of  the  nation.  I  believe  these  good  people  would 
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revise  their  opinion  if  they  could  visit  Germany  and  see 
things  for  themselves.  They  would  witness  a  great 
awakening  there,  a  new  spirit  of  confidence,  of  cocksure¬ 
ness,  which  to  my  mind  is  not  dictated  by  love  of  peace.  A 
nation  that  is  strong  rejoices  in  its  strength  when  the 
thought  animating  it  is  to  keep  the  peace  since  it  has  no 
reason  for  breaking  it.  But  it  is  different  with  a  powerful 
nation  conscious  of  its  strength,  smarting  under  defeat, 
and  yearning  for  the  day  when  it  can  retrieve  the  great 
disaster  to  its  arms. 

Obviously  the  duty  of  the  Allied  Governments,  and  of 
the  British  Government  in  particular,  is  to  see  that 
Germany  can  never  again  be  all-powerful.  She  can  never 
be  all-powerful  militarily  if  economic  domination  is  with¬ 
held  from  her.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  The 
Conservative  Government  must  realise  this.  Any  efforts 
Mr.  Baldwin  makes  to  protect  British  industries,  and 
therefore  British  labour,  must  have  their  repercussion  in 
Germany.  The  activity  of  the  Conservative  Government 
in  this  respect  may  affect  Germany’s  capacity  to  furnish 
reparations;  but  for  us  the  question  is  whether  we  shall 
find  employment  for  our  million  workless  people  or  wait 
years  for  our  share  of  reparations,  the  payment  of  which 
is  always  uncertain.  Better  that  the  Dawes  Plan  should 
fail  than  that  it  should  give  Germany  that  industrial  power 
which  would  enable  her  not  only  to  impoverish,  in  an 
economic  sense,  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with  her,  but 
to  crush  them.  In  spite  of  an  arbitration  pact  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  in  spite  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations,  she 
would  not,  as  her  history  shows,  hesitate  to  break  any 
engagement  entered  into  if  it  suited  her  purpose. 

These  conclusions  are  induced  by  a  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Germany,  by  observing  the  preparations  for  the 
trade  struggle,  and  noting  the  revival  of  the  old  spirit 
of  arrogance,  masterfulness  and  conscious  superiority  in 
every  domain  of  human  activity  which  bred  the  war. 
What  has  happened  during  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  has 
served  to  foster  this  spirit.  That  is  not  to  say  it  would 
not  have  existed  had  there  been  no  foreign  occupation  of 
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the  industrial  basin.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  what  the  F rench 
and  Belgians  did  last  year,  and  have  seen  what  they  have 
done  during  the  last  twelve  months;  and  while  it  can  be 
said  that  President  Ebert  never  uttered  a  greater  untruth 
than  when,  on  the  liberation  of  Dortmund,  he  talked  of 
oppression,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  French  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  what  was 
undoubtedly  an  artificial  Separatist  movement  in  occupied 
territory.  The  object  in  view  was  signally  defeated.  The 
genuine  Separatists,  men  of  position  and  culture,  of  whom 
there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  British  zone  of  occupation, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  movement  of  which  the 
storm  troops  were  largely  soldiers  of  fortune.  It  was  a 
profound  error  of  judgment  to  suppose  that  the  Rhineland 
could  be  separated  from  the  Reich  by  engineered  assaults 
on  towns.  As  a  result  of  this  unreal  agitation  the 
Separatist  movement  is  practically  dead.  This,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  impression  forced  upon  me  during  my  last 
visit  to  occupied  territory. 

There  is  a  closing-up  of  the  ranks  there  in  preparation 
for  the  supreme  tussle  that  has  to  determine  whether 
Germany  will  be  uber  Alles  in  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  domain.  Her  weapons  are  ready  to  her  hand,  as  are 
the  means  for  using  them.  She  is  invited  to  free  herself 
from  her  obligations  by  increasing  her  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  so  that  she  can  pay  what  she  is  called  upon  to  pay. 
The  question  for  us  is  whether  her  economic  success  will 
eventually  mean  our  economic  failure,  whether,  if  she 
succeeds,  it  will  be  at  our  expense.  The  Conservative 
Government  is  warned,  and  no  doubt  it  will  wait  and  watch, 
and,  if  necessary,  adopt  those  measures  for  the  industrial 
security  of  England  dictated  by  preservation,  the  first 
law  of  nature. 
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By  “Augur” 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Labour  Party  are  the  artisans  of  the  Conservative  triumph 
at  the  last  election.  They  neglected  the  unemployed,  they 
played  with  Russian  Communism,  they  tampered  with 
justice,  and  they  went  to  the  country  on  a  futile  motive. 
For  this  they  have  been  punished :  the  electorate  placed 
the  Conservative  Party  in  power.  But  this  was  done  by 
destroying  the  halfway  house  of  Liberalism.  The  Labour 
Party  itself  came  out  of  the  fray  as  strong  in  the  country 
as  before.  It  is  said  of  the  last  election  that  it  was  fought 
on  the  Socialist  issue.  The  next  election  will  be  even  more 
a  straight  fight  on  the  same  issue. 

The  Conservative  Party  has  won  with  a  negative  battle- 
cry  :  “  Down  with  Socialism.”  To  consolidate  its  position 
it  will  have  to  produce  a  positive  programme  and  to 
follow  it  up  with  practical  constructive  work.  But  the 
main  handicap  of  the  Conservatives  is  that,  even  by  many 
of  those  who  voted  for  them  this  time,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  reactionaries.  There  is  a  preconceived  notion  that 
democracy  and  conservatism  do  not  go  together.  The 
man  in  the  street  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  democracy 
is  the  ideal  social  state.  With  him  this  is  not  a  considered 
view,  but  a  preconceived  notion.  Political  parties  on  elec¬ 
tion  day  rely  upon  the  man  in  the  street  for  their  votes. 
The  Labour  Party  will  drive  home  persistently  the 
idea  that  conservatism  is  opposed  to  democracy.  The 
success  of  this  propaganda  will  swing  the  political 
pendulum  back  again  to  the  Left. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  opponents  of  the  Conservative 
Party  have  been  allowed  to  monopolise  the  democratic 
idea.  Conservative  leaders  have  passively  let  the  other 
side  steal  the  thunder.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  missed 
the  importance  of  proving  to  the  masses  the  democratic 
nature  of  their  programme.  But  before  convincing  others 
the  leaders  first  of  all  must  be  convinced  themselves  of 
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the  truth  of  what  they  advance.  This  essay  is  intended  to 
supply  them  with  arguments  to  achieve  this  conviction. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  democracy.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  find  the  limits 
of  the  democratic  formula.  Things  pertaining  to  human 
existence  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.  Really,  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  only  one  thing  in  human  existence  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself — I  mean  death.  Nothing  else  is  stable. 
All  things  human,  whether  in  the  physical  or  in  the 
spiritual  plane,  are  only  stages  towards  an  ideal  not  to  be 
found  in  nature.  Men  are  accustomed,  not  having  the 
ideal  itself,  to  give  its  name  to  things  which  are  moving 
towards  it. 

Here  is  an  example  :  injustice  we  know,  for  it  is  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  The  dictionary  says  elegantly  that 
injustice  is  the  opposite  of  justice.  But  what  is  justice? 
The  name  is  usually  given  to  that  degree  of  injustice 
which  to-day  appears  to  us  to  be  more  than  tolerable. 
To-morrow  our  standard  will  be  different.  Human  ideas 
are  on  the  march  always.  It  would  be  contrary  to  common 
sense  to  consider  them  immutable.  Something  like  trying 
to  substitute  a  snapshot  for  the  film  of  an  event.  Political 
ideas  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  put  a  name  on 
a  rigime,  not  because  the  latter  complies  exactly  with  a 
formula,  but  because  it  shows  a  tendency  to  comply  with 
it.  We  are  lenient  and  allow  to  honest  intention  what 
is  due  to  complete  fulfilment.  This  applies  to  the  case  of 
democracy.  In  its  perfect  form  democracy  does  not  exist 
on  this  earth.  We  say  that  a  regime  is  democratic  when 
it  tends  to  comply  with  the  formula. 

There  should  be  no  sympathy  with  the  lax  way  in  which 
people  often  speak  of  things  that  matter.  The  method 
is  comfortable,  but  it  does  not  facilitate  the  investigation 
of  serious  problems.  This  laxity  is  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Socialists  in  their  effort  to  hypnotise  the 
world  into  the  belief  that  democracy  is  a  monopoly  of 
theirs.  The  modern  dictionary  says  that  democracy  is  a 
social  state  in  which  all  have  equal  rights  without 
hereditary  and  arbitrary  differences  of  rank  and  privilege. 
This  definition  is  typical  of  our  time.  While  speaking  of 
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rights  it  omits  to  mention  duties.  Yet  the  latter  are  at 
least  as  important  as  the  first.  If  citizens  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  exercise  of  their  rights  is  a  democratic  duty 
the  regime  becomes  obsolete  before  a  generation  is  gone. 
Such  things  have  happened.  The  right  to  have  an  elected 
Government  is  a  civic  right.  But  the  duty  to  vote  is  as 
important.  When  it  is  not  carried  out  citizens  help  to 
introduce  minority  rule — a  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of 
democracy  altogether.  Throughout  the  social  organisation 
right  and  duty  balance  each  other.  They  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  that  an  ideal  democracy  cannot  be  imagined  if  in 
the  State  all  have  not  equal  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

But  this  cannot  suffice.  Citizens  not  only  must  have 
rights,  but  they  must  be  conscious  of  them;  they  must  be 
willing  also  to  carry  out  their  civic  duties.  In  short, 
democracy  must  be  a  live  thing  for  them.  The  definition 
of  the  ideal  democracy  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  social  state 
in  which  all  are  conscious  of  having  equal  rights  and  all 
are  willing  to  fulfil  equal  duties. 

The  Socialists  say,  and  many  people  are  fain  to  believe, 
that  conservatism  is  incompatible  with  democracy.  The 
Socialist  system  of  propaganda  by  endless  repetition  is 
effective  and  wears  down  opposition.  In  addition,  the 
Socialists  practise  a  trick  of  legerdemain :  taking 
advantage  of  the  laxity  in  definition  already  mentioned, 
they  oppose  democracy  to  conservatism  as  one  social  state 
to  another,  and  as  one  excluding  the  other.  This  is  wrong, 
because  while  democracy  is  a  social  state,  conservatism  is 
not — it  is  a  mental  attitude. 

Perpetual  change  is  the  characteristic  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  Change  for  better,  or  for  worse,  but  change  always. 
Change  for  the  better  is  the  aim  of  human  activities,  and 
men  call  it  progress.  Mental  attitude  towards  change  is 
sometimes  conservative  and  sometimes  the  contrary.  The 
word  radical  suits  the  latter  case.  In  the  life  of  a  nation 
it  is  not  change  itself  which  is  a  danger,  but  a  state 
of  affairs  when  the  component  national  parts  react  dif¬ 
ferently  to  altered  conditions.  Then  appears  the  danger 
of  change  being  transformed  into  a  violent  revolutionary 
process. 
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A  living  generation  is  encompassed  by  the  traditions  of 
the  generations  which  have  gone  before  and  by  the  shadow 
of  the  generations  to  come.  It  depends  on  the  prevailing 
attitude  towards  change  if  a  link  is  maintained  with  past 
traditions,  or  if  feelers  are  sent  out  towards  the  future. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  undiluted  conservatism,  in  the 
second — its  opposite.  In  real  life  both  tendencies — that 
of  looking  back  and  that  of  straining  forward — ^in  and 
do  exist  together.  The  resulting  blend  is  called  con¬ 
servative  if  the  first  element  predominates.  People  living 
under  a  Communist  rigime  may  be  as  conservative  as 
people  ruled  by  a  monarch  if  they  stick  through  thick 
and  thin  to  the  social  forms  under  which  they  exist.  It 
is  not  the  social  state  which  matters,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  people  towards  the  ever-present  question  of  change. 

If  it  is  right  to  say  that  conservatism  is  the  name  of  a 
mental  attitude,  the  main  characteristic  of  which  is  a 
reluctance  to  break  with  the  heritage  of  the  past  in  favour 
of  the  demands  of  the  future,  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
democracy,  as  a  social  state,  and  conservatism,  as  a  mental 
attitude  towards  it,  cannot  go  together.  Citizens  may  be 
rightly  reluctant  to  undertake  experiments  recommended 
by  people  who  look  into  the  future  and  who  are  blind  to 
the  present.  The  Socialist  who  sticks  to  the  letter  of  the 
Marxian  doctrine  exhibits  a  conservative  mental  attitude. 

When  speaking  about  change  as  a  prominent  feature  of 
human  existence  I  add  :  for  better  or  for  worse.  If  change 
were  always  for  the  better  conservatism  would  be  a  drag 
on  progress.  But  change  often  is  for  the  worse,  as  is 
proved  by  the  numberless  setbacks  experienced  by 
humanity.  These  setbacks  would  have  been  more  fre¬ 
quent  if  conservatism  did  not  exist  as  a  corrective  to 
revolutionary  activities. 

I  have  succumbed  at  last  to  the  stock  word  :  revolution. 
It  fails  to  impress  me  either  with  the  zeal  of  the  Extremist, 
or  with  the  abject  fear  which  it  brings  to  some  drawing¬ 
rooms.  Revolution  is  change  deprived  of  the  steadying 
influence  of  conservatism.  In  life  there  is  usually  a  blend 
of  conservatism  and  of  radicalism.  The  result  obtained 
is  called  evolution.  Revolution  and  evolution  are  merely 
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forms  of  change.  Revolution  is  the  penalty  for  a  period 
of  an  excessive  conservative  attitude.  The  consequences 
of  a  too  radical  attitude  are  the  same,  only  then  revolution 
is  called  reaction. 

It  usually  happens  that  revolution  is  preceded  by  a 
state  of  affairs  when,  for  some  reason,  society  ceases  to 
be  in  a  fluid  state,  and  when  vertical  and  horizontal  par¬ 
titions  become  so  strong,  so  high,  and  so  broad,  that  the 
structure  of  society  is  ossified  and  for  the  moment 
immobile.  Another  favourite  idea  of  mine  is  that  revolu¬ 
tion  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  social  process,  which  I  have 
named  “  ass  selection.” 

Selected  asses  are  the  curse  of  civilised  life  under  any 
regime.  When  men  organise  existence  in  common,  ass 
selection  begins  immediately.  What  is  this  process.^ 
In  every  path  of  life  men  at  the  top  have  a  tendency 
to  choose  their  assistants  in  a  plane  of  inferior  capacity,  so 
as  to  avoid  competition.  In  the  course  of  time  the  second 
numbers,  by  outlasting  them,  take  the  place  of  the  first, 
and,  in  their  turn,  select  new  assistants  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  the  system  is  carried  on  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  ass  selection  becomes  too  potent  and  causes  a  violent 
reaction.  In  affairs  of  state,  in  business,  in  social  and  in 
political  affairs  selected  asses  from  time  to  time  become  all 
powerful.  With  our  instinctive  dislike  for  facing  issues 
squarely  we  speak  of  degenerates  and  pedants,  about  red 
tape  and  what  not.  This  is  an  attempt  to  get  round  the 
distasteful  fact  of  ass  selection.  Civilisation  carries  the 
burden  of  its  asses.  Ass  selection  is  individual  con¬ 
servatism  reduced  ad  absurdum.  But  it  is  as  potent  in 
Radical  as  in  Conservative  circles. 

The  conservative  mental  attitude,  with  all  its  defects 
and  virtues,  may  be  the  characteristic  of  people  living  in 
any  social  state,  therefore  also  in  a  democracy.  The  remark 
may  be  made  that  politically  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  common  between  Socialism  and  conservatism. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  Socialism  is  not  a  state  and  not 
a  mental  attitude,  but  yet  another  thing — a  doctrine. 

Socialist  propaganda  is  clever :  instead  of  speaking  of 
the  advantages  of  the  rigime  it  advocates,  it  concentrates 
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on  preaching  that  it  is  inevitable.  By  the  method  of  parrot- 
like  repetition  it  is  being  hammered  into  people’s  brains 
that  the  Socialist  kingdom  is  inevitably  approaching.  The 
bourgeoisie  is  told  that  resistance  is  useless.  This  sort  of 
thing  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  the  result  that  moral  apathy  has  settled  upon 
a  large  part  of  the  propertied  classes.  This  apathy,  which 
prevents  citizens  from  exercising  their  democratic  rights 
and  encourages  them  to  neglect  their  duties,  is  the  great 
ally  of  Socialism.  In  Russia  the  apathy  of  the  propertied 
classes  gave  an  easy  victory  to  the  Bolsheviks.  As  a 
striking  contrast,  in  the  tiny  neighbouring  State  of  Fin¬ 
land,  citizens  who  were  not  afraid  to  back  their  vote  with 
their  lives  saved  the  country  swiftly  from  the  Red  regime. 
In  Finland  democracy  was  saved  by  conservative  citizens 
from  minority  rule  by  wild  radicals. 

I  have  used  the  word  Socialism,  and  I  feel  the  need  of 
defining  what  I  mean  by  it.  The  object  of  Socialism  is 
clear — the  abolition  of  private  property — this  in  the  ideal 
— but  in  reality  the  abolition  of  private  property  for  some 
people.  Neither  the  ideal  nor  the  methods  suggested  for 
its  application  can  appeal  to  my  democratic  views  as 
outlined  above. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  there  was  a  period  in  European 
history  when  the  radical  mental  attitude  was  nearer  to 
democracy  than  its  opposite.  This  because  historical 
events  had  obliged  democracy  to  take  a  back  seat.  From 
that  time  the  tradition  has  been  handed  down  that  demo¬ 
cracy  implies  a  radical  mental  attitude.  Now,  without 
people  having  remarked  it,  there  has  set  in  in  Europe  a 
renaissance  of  conservatism.  It  has  come  imperceptibly 
almost,  but  swiftly.  The  excesses  of  Bolshevism  have 
done  for  this  more  than  any  friendly  propaganda  could 
have  achieved.  In  places  this  renaissance  is  accompanied 
by  violence.  But  on  the  whole  it  has  come  about  peace¬ 
fully.  The  advent  for  a  time  to  power  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  Labour  Government  does  not  disprove  this  assertion. 
Some  day  the  verdict  will  be  given  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  done  more  to  keep  Socialism  out  than  his  immediate 
predecessors.  A  Prime  Minister  is  but  the  humble 
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servant  of  the  mighty  currents  which  carry  a  nation  to¬ 
wards  its  historical  destinies. 

Under  the  growing  pressure  of  conservatism  democracy 
is  returning  to  principles  which  for  a  time  were  pushed  into 
the  background  by  the  infatuation  with  Socialism.  It  suits 
the  Socialists  to  pretend  that  democracy  depends  on  two 
things :  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
living  generation  and  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Statesmen  anxious  to 
win  the  war  pandered  to  the  egotistic  instincts  of  the  mass. 
They  encouraged  it  “  to  make  the  best  bargain  and  not  to 
think  of  to-morrow.”  The  mistake  of  war-time  statesman¬ 
ship  was  that  the  idea  of  conscription  was  not  carried  to 
its  logical  end.  Surely,  if  it  was  right  to  conscript  manhood 
to  fight  the  battles,  it  was  also  a  duty  to  conscript  labour 
to  make  the  shells,  and  to  conscript  wealth  to  pay  for  them. 
Instead,  labour  was  pampered  and  wealth  was  allowed  to 
make  a  free  contract  with  the  State.  In  this  manner  the 
part  of  the  democratic  formula  about  equal  duties  was  not 
carried  out.  War  waged  nationally  means  the  utilisation 
of  all  available  resources.  Therefore,  on  terms  of  equality, 
it  means  the  conscription  of  courage,  labour  and  wealth. 
Pandering  to  labour,  more  than  anything  else,  upset  the 
national  economic  balance;  pandering  to  wealth  created 
the  war  fortune — an  excellent  electoral  agent  for 
Socialism. 

The  world  is  returning  to  a  conservative  mental  attitude. 
This  has  reinstated  two  healthy  democratic  principles. 
The  first  is  that  the  living  generation  owes  a  duty  to  the 
traditions  left  by  those  who  have  gone  and  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  that  are  coming.  In  a  stable  democracy  the 
living  generation  cannot  devote  itself  exclusively  to  its 
own  material  comfort.  Governments  have  the  moral  right 
to  demand  self-restraint  and  sacrifice  from  those  whom 
they  rule.  A  Government  on  Socialist  lines  comes  in  the 
long  run  inevitably  into  conflict  with  the  governed,  unless 
it  is  ready  to  concede  all  demands  of  immediate  material 
advantages. 

The  second  principle  is  that  behind  every  man’s  vote  is 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  This  depreciates  the 
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value  of  electoral  figures.  Behind  a  man’s  vote  is  a  man’s 
life.  Real  democracy  has  little  use  for  the  masses  which 
file  past  the  ballot-box  only  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
when  there  is  no  danger.  In  our  generation  people  are 
inclined  to  forget  that  the  freedom  of  the  ballot-box  was 
won  in  a  weary,  uphill  fight  for  the  liberty  of  voting.  It  all 
comes  back  to  the  essential  fact  that  the  duty  to  vote  is 
as  great  as  the  right  to  vote.  From  this  fact  there  is  but  one 
step  to  discrimination  in  the  quality  and  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  voting.  In  some  European  countries  this  has 
occurred  already.  For  example,  in  Italy,  where  the 
Fascists  refused  to  recognise  a  Parliament  elected  by  party 
caucus  under  the  mask  of  universal  suffrage. 

Italian  Fascismo  is  worth  studying.  In  its  success  I 
see  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  mental  attitude  is  more 
powerful  than  party  doctrine.  The  Fascists  are  not  a 
party  :  they  are  the  virile  elements  of  several  parties  which 
are  divided  on  ordinary  political  issues  but  have  discovered 
a  common  mental  attitude  towards  the  question  of  demo¬ 
cratic  rule.  One  cannot  say  that  Mussolini  and  the  Fascists 
are  not  with  the  nation.  Fascismo  traverses  the  body  of 
the  nation  like  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  a  tree  run  through 
the  earth  on  which  it  stands.  The  garb  of  Fascismo  is 
tyrannical,  yet  it  is  democratic  in  the  sense  that,  like  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  knows  no  party.  The  Church  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  godly  and  the  ungodly.  Fascismo  divides 
people  according  to  their  mental  attitude :  into  conserva¬ 
tive  nationalists  and  radical  internationalists. 

The  radical  mental  attitude  has  contributed  in  the  past 
to  improve  the  human  existence.  A  happy  blend  of 
radical  and  conservative  elements  is  responsible  for 
flourishing  periods  in  human  history.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Socialist  doctrine  has  become  at  present  so  closely 
identified  with  the  radical  mental  attitude.  The  word 
doctrine  means  something  definite,  opposed  to  change. 
By  identifying  itself  with  the  Socialist  doctrine  the  radical 
mental  attitude  commits  an  act  against  its  own  nature.  A 
mental  attitude  is  not  necessarily  rigid,  and  admits  the 
possibility  of  compromise,  therefore  of  change.  A 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  demands  faithful  adherence  to 
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tenets.  A  Socialist  is  tied  hand  and  foot  and  dares  not 
follow  common  sense  in  opposition  to  doctrine. 

The  conservative  as  well  as  the  radical  mental  attitudes 
are  both  necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of  society. 
In  practice  a  blend  of  the  two  secures  happy  historical 
periods.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  blend  the  conservative 
element  has  the  right  to  preponderance.  Democracy 
prospers  with  the  everlasting  interweaving  blending  of 
the  two  elements.  Radicalism,  left  to  its  own  devices,  when 
it  becomes  the  sole  master  of  the  situation,  easily  leads,  as 
experience  shows,  to  Bolshevism. 

By  allowing  the  radical  mental  attitude  to  be  identified 
with  a  doctrine  the  latter  is  allowed  the  honour  of  finding 
itself  in  opposition  on  a  footing  of  equality  to  the  con¬ 
servative  mental  attitude.  This  bad  trick  is  only  made 
possible  by  our  notorious  laxity  in  defining  the  exact 
sense  of  things  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  masses  to 
accept,  parrotlike,  the  hypnotic  suggestion  of  a  heresy 
simply  because  it  is  repeated  sufficiently  often. 

Conservatism  is  a  mental  attitude  rooted  in  human 
nature.  Democracy  is  an  ideal  state  towards  which  power¬ 
ful  moral  currents  direct  humanity.  Socialism  is  a  written 
scholastic  doctrine  which  pretends  to  possess  the  recipe 
for  solving  all  human  problems.  As  a  mental  attitude 
conservatism  is  compatible  with  any  social  state,  therefore 
also  with  democracy.  In  life  it  intervenes  daily  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  radicalism  in  the  latter’s  feverish  haste 
towards  the  future.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of  con¬ 
servatism  that  a  perfect  sane  balance  in  human  existence 
can  be  established. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  whatever  criticism  may  be 
passed  on  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Labour  Government, 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  on  the  whole  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation  in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Opinion  is 
sharply  divided  as  to  his  handling  of  the  Russian  Treaty, 
and  the  course  which  he  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Zinoviev 
letter,  but  his  severest  critics  in  these  matters  do  not  deny 
that  he  did  well  at  the  London  Conference  and  at  Geneva. 

When  Mr.  MacDonald  took  over  the  Foreign  Office 
from  Lord  Curzon,  the  European  situation,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Grey,  was  drifting  towards  the  dangerous  state 
of  things  which  preceded  the  last  war.  The  peace  of  1919, 
according  to  Lord  Grey,  had  miscarried.  The  miscarriage 
must  not  be  attributed  to  Lord  Curzon,  who  had  done  his 
best  to  make  M.  Poincare  see  reason.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  on  the  French  side  were  fear  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  the  future,  and  on  the  German  side  a  growing 
hatred  and  desire  for  revenge.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  main 
task,  as  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  his  foreign  policy 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Fortnightly,  was  to  remove 
this  fear  by  giving  the  French  security  against  future 
attack,  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  just  treatment  for 
the  Germans  in  the  settlement  of  the  Reparation  question. 
He  placed  the  settlement  of  Reparations  in  the  forefront 
of  his  programme,  refusing  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
security  before  this  question  was  solved,  his  immediate 
object  being  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  valley, 
the  continued  occupation  of  which  constituted,  from  the 
economic  and  political  point  of  view,  the  gravest  danger 
to  the  stability  of  Europe.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
M.  Poincare  as  Lord  Curzon  had  done,  as  a  hardened 
sinner  against  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  endeavoured  to 
create  a  more  favourable  atmosphere  for  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  all  outstanding 
problems.  From  being  one  of  the  harshest  critics  of 
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M.  Poincare’s  policy,  Mr.  MacDonald  suddenly  became 
an  ardent  supporter  of  a  closer  entente  between  France 
and  England.  No  doubt  this  was  also  Lord  Curzon’s 
aim,  but  his  sharp  remonstrances,  although  successful  in 
checking  the  Separatist  movement,  had  produced  a  feeling 
of  exasperation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Mr. 
MacDonald  determined  to  try  a  different  method,  and, 
relying  on  the  adage  that  a  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  M.  Poincare. 
His  letters  to  that  astute  gentleman  must  have  greatly 
puzzled  him,  for  he  was  invited  to  shake  hands  and  forget 
the  misunderstandings  of  the  past  as  a  prelude  to  a  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  countries  to  bring  Europe  back 
to  peace  and  prosperity.  M.  Poincare  returned  the 
friendly  salute,  but  by  underlining  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  paying  due  regard  to  national 
opinion  and  national  interests  he  clearly  showed  that  he 
was  not  to  be  caught  off  guard. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  knowing  whether  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
method  of  dealing  with  M.  Poincare  would  have  proved 
any  more  successful  than  his  predecessor’s,  if  one  of  those 
electoral  surprises — of  which  we  have  had  too  many  in  this 
country — had  not  brought  M.  Poincare’s  tenure  of  office 
to  a  close.  This  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  Mr. 
MacDonald,  who  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  win 
over  M.  Poincare  to  the  complete  economic  evacuation 
of  the  Ruhr,  while  he  would  probably  have  stubbornly 
refused  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  until  Germany  had 
paid  the  last  farthing.  It  was  almost  more  than  Mr. 
MacDonald  could  have  hoped  for  that  his  “  dear  friend 
Herriot,”  as  he  called  him  at  Geneva,  should  have  been 
brought  to  power  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  Radical 
feeling  which  submerged  M.  Poincare  in  the  May  elec¬ 
tions.  Whatever  the  decision  of  the  French  election 
meant,  whether  it  was  a  vote  against  the  rise  in  prices  or  a 
decisive  rejection  of  the  Ruhr  adventure,  it  was  a  godsend 
to  Europe  at  this  time.  That  Mr.  MacDonald  did  not 
expect  the  result,  is  proved  by  the  letter  which  he  sent  to 
M.  Poincare  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  inviting  him  to  the 
London  Conference. 
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Another  piece  of  good  fortune  which  he  owed  to  Lord 
Curzon  was  the  appointment  of  the  Dawes  Committee  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Reparations.  Their 
deliberations  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  ground  was 
thus  being  prepared  for  the  Conference  which  was  to  have 
such  a  beneficent  effect  on  the  European  situation.  M. 
Poincare  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  from  being  considered  by  the  experts,  and 
to  limit  their  terms  of  reference  to  the  present  capacity  of 
Germany  to  pay,  while  he  stubbornly  refused  to  consider 
the  fixing  of  a  total  sum  for  payment  by  Germany.  But 
with  the  advent  of  M.  Herriot  to  power  the  whole  aspect 
of  European  politics  changed.  Never  did  the  time  seem 
more  favourable  for  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  Repara¬ 
tion  question,  or  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  security 
and  disarmament. 

The  stars  seemed  to  fight  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  favour. 
Lord  Curzon  had  been  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  trying 
to  convert  the  most  obstinate  and  narrow'-minded  of 
French  statesmen  to  his  point  of  view’  before  he  could  hope 
to  make  any  headway  with  his  plans  for  the  recovery  of 
Europe.  In  M.  Herriot  Mr.  MacDonald  had  a  friend  and 
sympathiser,  who  was  anxious  to  work  with  him  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole 
way  with  the  British  Prime  Minister,  only  by  the  knowledge 
that,  his  majority  being  unstable,  he  would  have  to  make 
concessions  to  Nationalist  opinion  in  France. 

Thus  the  London  Conference  met  under  good 
auspices,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  General 
Dawes’  Committee  by  all  the  countries  concerned,  includ¬ 
ing  Germany,  provided  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  lasting  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Reparation 
question.  Mr.  MacDonald  might  well  congratulate  him¬ 
self  that  the  experts  based  their  plan  on  the  restoration  of 
the  economic  unity  of  Germany,  which  brought  the  Ruhr 
problem  to  the  front  in  such  a  way,  that  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  the  military  occupation  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  The  experts,  indeed,  proclaimed  that  unless  all 
the  penal  measures  in  special  tariffs  and  taxes  which 
burdened  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  old  occupied 
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areas  and  divided  them  by  a  fiscal  wall  from  the  rest  of 
Germany  were  swept  away,  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
payment  from  Germany. 

But  M.  Herriot  was  not  completely  master  in  his  own 
house,  for  the  advisers  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
attached  to  the  Poincare  policy,  and  in  Paris  a  powerful 
Press  incessantly  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  position. 
Without  the  support  of  the  American  bankers,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  unofficial  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  on  the  Committees  in  which  the  work  of  the 
London  Conference  was  done,  Mr.  MacDonald  could 
hardly  have  won  through.  The  stiffest  battle  of  all  raged 
in  Committee  No.  i,  where  Mr.  Snowden  had  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  French  to  a  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Reparation  Commission  when  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  flagrant  default  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Snowden,  tactfully  supported  by  Mr. 
Logan,  stubbornly  held  to  his  position  that  the  Reparation 
Commission  with  its  Franco-Belgian  majority  must  not 
be  left  as  the  sole  judge  of  a  possible  German  default. 
Behind  the  scenes  the  American  bankers  declared  that  they 
would  not  recommend  a  cent  being  subscribed  to  the 
German  loan,  which  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
success  of  the  Dawes  plan,  unless  all  danger  of  separate 
action  by  France  was  removed.  Various  compromises 
were  proposed,  but  finally  the  French  gave  way,  and 
although  France  still  retains  her  theoretical  right  under 
paragraph  18  of  Annexe  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to 
take  what  action  she  may  consider  necessary,  the  danger 
of  another  incursion  into  the  Ruhr  is  very  remote.  What 
M.  Herriot  agreed  to  was  the  addition  of  an  American  to 
the  Reparation  Commission,  if  and  when  it  is  called 
upon  to  decide  on  a  German  default,  with  the  provision 
that  if  the  Commission  then  failed  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  decision  the  question  would  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three,  the  chairman  of  which  must  be  an 
American.  Moreover,  this  committee  must  either  be 
chosen  unanimously  by  the  Commission,  or  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Court  at  the  Hague. 

The  recourse  to  arbitration  on  this  and  other  vital  points, 
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connected  with  the  working  of  the  Dawes  plan,  was  a 
good  omen  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  had  already,  in  mind,  and  which  he  was  to 
advance  at  Geneva  for  substituting  compulsory  arbitration 
for  an  appeal  to  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations.  M.  Herriot  stood  loyally  by  Mr. 
MacDonald  at  the  London  Conference,  taking  his 
political  life  in  his  hands  more  than  once.  He  was  hotly 
attacked  by  the  Nationalist  press  in  Paris  for  surrendering 
all  hold  over  the  strategic  lines  in  the  Rhineland.  The 
question  indeed  proved  so  embarrassing  to  him  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  refrained  from  pressing  it  until  the  end  of  the 
Conference,  when  the  demand  for  the  inclusion  of  French 
and  Belgian  railwaymen  in  the  Ruhr  and  Rhenish  railways 
was  seen  to  be  relatively  of  small  importance  beside  the 
risk  of  wrecking  the  whole  work  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
MacDonald  showed  the  same  discretion  in  handling  the 
question  of  the  military  occupation  which  overshadowed 
the  Conference.  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  Mr.  Lamont  and 
Mr.  Logan,  who  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  business  men 
in  the  United  States,  warned  the  French  that  if  they 
would  not  fix  an  early  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  their 
troops  from  the  Ruhr  after  the  economic  evacuation,  not  a 
cent  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  loan  to  Germany.  But 
the  issue  was  not  within  the  terms  of  reference  to  the 
London  Conference,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  wisely  left  Herr 
Marx  and  Herr  Stresemann,  when  they  arrived  in  London, 
to  negotiate  with  the  French  Government  directly.  After 
a  crisis  in  which  a  deadlock  seemed  inevitable,  a  com¬ 
promise  was  arranged  by  which  the  last  French  soldier  is 
to  leave  the  Ruhr  in  August  next. 

The  London  Agreement  was  his  first  serious  test  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  he  wisely  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  his  experienced  advisers  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
His  critics  accuse  him  of  vanity,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  no  trace  of  that  assertive  egotism  which  has  been 
laid  to  his  charge.  Remaining  in  the  background,  he 
refused  to  allow  the  limelight  to  be  thrown  on  the  all- 
important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  State  at 
this  time.  Avoiding  contact  with  the  Press,  he  worked 
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quietly  and  unostentatiously  to  attain  his  ends.  He 
proved  himself  most  skilful  in  conciliating  the  French 
and  in  smoothing  over  difficulties.  But  he  set  his  face 
resolutely  against  patched-up  formulas  which  concealed 
real  differences  of  opinion  without  adjusting  them  to  a 
workable  compromise.  On  fundamental  principles  he 
stood  firm,  greatly  assisted  in  this  by  Mr.  Snowden,  whose 
friends  were  perhaps  right  in  claiming  that  he  inspired 
the  Prime  Minister  with  his  own  determination.  Mr. 
Snowden  no  doubt  played  a  valuable  part  at  the  London 
Conference  in  holding  rigidly  to  his  principles.  But  that 
hardly  justified  him  in  rushing  into  print  after  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  explain  his  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
determination  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  to 
continue  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  as  if  the  British  view 
that  it  was  illegal  under  the  Treaty  and  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  remaining  there  a  moment  after  the  Dawes 
plan  had  come  into  operation,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasised  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Would  anything  have  been  gained  by  insisting  on  the 
British  view  that  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  ought  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  at  once  ?  M.  Herriot  was  not  invited 
to  London  to  discuss  this  point,  although  it  was  bound  to 
be  raised.  The  raising  of  it  caused  such  a  storm  in  Paris 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the  Channel  to  appease 
it.  To  have  pressed  the  British  case  against  the  legality 
of  the  occupation  to  its  logical  conclusion  might  have 
endangered  M.  Herriot’s  position,  which  was  none  too 
secure,  and  brought  the  whole  work  of  the  Conference 
tumbling  about  the  ears  of  the  Prime  Ministers. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  probably  well  advised  in  the  course 
which  he  pursued.  In  another  nine  months  the  last 
French  soldier  will  have  left  the  Ruhr,  and  the  three  towns 
which  were  previously  occupied  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
consent.  M.  Herriot  has  already  withdrawn  the  French 
garrisons  from  Dortmund  and  Horde,  from  the  haven  of 
Karlsruhe,  from  Offenburgh  and  the  citadel  of  Mannheim 
and  other  outlying  places.  The  tariff  walls  between  occu¬ 
pied  and  unoccupied  Germany  have  fallen,  the  penal 
taxes  have  been  withdrawn.  Before  these  lines  appear  in 
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print,  the  railways  will  have  been  restored  to  German  con¬ 
trol,  and  Germans  may  now  travel  in  the  Rhineland 
without  that  hated  system  of  special  passes  which  made 
passage  into  or  out  of  occupied  Germany  so  unpleasant 
for  them.  The  loan  of  forty  millions  has  been  raised 
and  heavily  over-subscribed,  credit  is  flowing  back  into  the 
parched  channels  of  commerce,  and  a  new  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  in  the  future  is  abroad.  It  is  true  that 
although  General  Degoutte  set  a  good  example  in  the 
Ruhr,  the  amnesty  which  M.  Herriot  promised  in  London 
was  carried  out  rather  grudgingly  in  the  Rhineland  and 
the  Palatinate.  The  healing  virtue  of  this  measure  of 
appeasement  was  rather  spoilt  by  the  meticulous  examina¬ 
tion  to  which  the  deportees  on  the  reserved  list  were  sub¬ 
jected.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  General  de  Metz, 
whose  bullying  methods  in  the  Palatinate  are  notorious, 
should  have  fought  a  rearguard  action  in  the  hope  that  the 
old  regime  might  return.  But  M.  Herriot  has  now  insisted 
on  his  orders  being  carried  out,  and  all  but  two  or  three  of 
the  expelled  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  have  been 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  while  all  the  officials  are 
at  their  posts  again.  In  the  meantime  the  French  forces 
in  the  Ruhr  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  a  good  omen  for  the  reduction  of  the 
French  garrison  in  the  old  occupied  area  where  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  houses.  The  presence  of  the  black 
troops  is  still  a  constant  source  of  humiliation  and  danger 
to  the  Germans.  If  they  were  removed  the  relations 
between  France  and  Germany  would  become  much  more 
friendly.  The  penal  ordinances  which  were  passed  during 
the  time  of  passive  resistance  should  also  be  withdrawn  so 
that  the  Germans  might  again  acquire  the  liberties  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  Press,  and  the  right  to  hold  meetings, 
which  w^ere  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Rhineland  Agree¬ 
ment  subject  to  the  security  of  the  armies  of  occupation. 

But  as  it  is,  a  nightmare  has  been  lifted  from  the  lives 
of  Germans  in  the  occupied  areas,  and  for  this  they  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  MacDonald  and  M.  Flerriot 
for  so  courageously  embarking  their  fortunes  on  the  new 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
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Now  let  us  examine  the  part  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
played  at  Geneva  in  the  Conference  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  the  question  of  disarmament  and  security. 
M.  Herriot  put  security  first ;  while  prepared  to  accept  the 
principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  he  insisted  that 
arbitration  was  not  sufficient  in  itself,  because  justice  to  be 
respected  must  be  supported  by  force.  Mr.  MacDonald 
took  a  loftier  standpoint  in  his  speeches,  which  made  a 
great  impression  in  the  Assembly.  His  was  the  vision  of 
a  world  converted  to  peace  by  respect  for  the  moral  law, 
and  he  passionately  warned  the  Assembly,  and  the  little 
nations  in  particular,  against  relying  on  force  for  their 
security.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  British 
and  the  French  points  of  view  could  not  be  removed  by 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  eloquence,  and  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  was  a  compromise  between  con¬ 
flicting  ideals.  M.  Herriot  contrived  to  keep  the  question 
of  guarantees  for  security  alive  by  insisting  on  a  further 
examination  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  by 
the  First  Committee  of  the  League.  Mr.  MacDonald  had 
to  come  down  from  his  high  pedestal,  and  disarmament, 
which  in  the  British  view  was  the  best  guarantee  of 
security,  fell  into  the  background. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  make  a  critical 
study  of  the  protocol  which  emerged  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committees  of  the  League.  Mr.  MacDonald  had 
little  hand  in  it,  for  it  was  drawn  up  in  his  absence.  The 
shadow  of  a  General  Election  was  already  diverting  his 
attention  to  domestic  affairs. 

The  fate  of  the  protocol,  if  indeed  it  is  ratified  by  the 
new  British  Parliament,  depends  on  a  successful  issue  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference  next  summer.  From  the 
British  standpoint  it  has  been  severely  criticised  as  placing 
the  Peace  Treaties  beyond  the  scope  of  arbitration,  and 
therefore  removing  any  possibility  of  their  amendment 
by  the  League.  It  is  supposed  to  give  an  invidious  power 
to  any  member  of  the  Council  to  compel  the  League  to 
take  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protocol  represents  a 
real  advance  towards  the  outlawry  of  war  by  the  definition 
of  the  aggressor  as  the  State  which  refuses  arbitration. 
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Mr.  MacDonald  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Geneva  in  strengthening  the 
Covenant  of  the  League. 

His  handling  of  the  Russian  Treaty  is  open  to  far  graver 
criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  happened  in  the 
August  morning  when,  after  the  Foreign  Office  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  negotiations  on  the  Russian  Treaty  had 
broken  down,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  hurried  out  of  bed 
to  take  up  the  broken  threads  and  to  promise  a  guarantee 
for  a  loan  after  protesting  that  he  would  never  do  so. 
Mr.  Morel  has  explained  how  he  whipped  up  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  treaty  and  saved  the  situation.  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  volte  face  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  sur¬ 
render  to  Soviet  pressure.  But  whereas  he  was  able  to 
make  out  a  specious  case  even  for  the  guarantee  of  a  loan 
to  Russia,  he  handled  the  Zinoviev  letter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  his  most  ardent  apologists  speechless.  Did  Mr. 
MacDonald  desire  the  publication  of  this  mysterious 
document  or  not?  Does  he — for  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  his  real  opinion  is — believe  the  Red  letter  plot  to 
be  authentic  or  not?  If  not,  why  did  he  take  the  trouble 
in  the  heat  of  the  election  to  draft  such  a  sharp  reply  to 
the  Russian  charge  df affaires}  Finally,  had  the  Foreign 
Office  full  discretion  to  send  the  letter  and  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  note  to  the  Press,  or  did  it  act,  as  he  sug¬ 
gested,  precipitately  and  without  his  authority?  From 
his  speech  on  October  27th  he  appeared  to  expect  that 
the  letter  would  come  back  to  him  from  the  Foreign  Office 
with  proofs  of  authenticity  before  it  was  published.  The 
fact  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  newspaper  which  intended  to  publish  it  convinced 
him  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  attempt  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  weave  a  net  over  the  Labour  Party  and  involve  it  in 
a  cloud  of  suspicion.  It  was  suggested,  indeed,  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  that  the  Civil  Service  might 
be  in  the  plot,  and  that  some  Tory  politician  in  a  Govern 
ment  Department  had  revealed  the  letter  to  the  Daily  Mail. 
This  was  very  improper  language  for  a  Minister  to  use 
who  had  no  proof  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  ought  never  to  have  allowed  himself  to  make 
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the  suggestion  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  exceeded  its 
discretion.  This  was  tantamount  to  laying  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  publication  of  the  letter  and  the  reply  on  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Sir  Eyre 
Crowe  acting  precipitately  or  publishing  a  document  of 
this  importance  and  a  sharp  Note  to  M.  Rakovsky  without 
the  full  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  rules  of 
the  Foreign  Office  are  far  too  strict  to  admit  of  any  mis¬ 
understanding  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  The  most  charit¬ 
able  explanation  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  extraordinary 
behaviour  is  that  he  lost  his  judgment  in  the  excitement  of 
the  election.  The  publication  of  the  Zinoviev  letter  was 
undoubtedly  a  blow  to  his  election  prospects.  Nearly  all 
his  colleagues  made  frantic  efforts  to  disown  it  as  a  forgery, 
aided  by  Mr.  MacDonald  himself,  who  continued  to  the 
last  to  throw  doubt  on  its  authenticity.  Zinoviev’s  appeal 
to  the  British  Communists  to  try  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  this 
country  was  indeed  calculated  to  blow  the  treaty  with 
Russia  sky-high.  It  was  strange,  if  Mr.  MacDonald 
was  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  a  forgery,  that  he 
should  have  continued  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  treaty  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  Soviet  Russia,  for  Zinoviev,  if  not  in  the  Russian 
Government,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Russia. 

Mr.  MacDonald  promised  that  when  he  returned  to 
London  he  would  probe  the  affair  to  the  roots  and  let  the 
public  know  how  it  was  originated  and  who  was  behind  it. 
But  the  Cabinet  Committee  which  he  appointed  reported 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  on  the  subject  to  form 
any  conclusion.  The  Foreign  Office  was  naturally  a  little 
taken  aback  by  Mr.  MacDonald’s  behaviour  over  the 
Zinoviev  letter.  Up  to  that  moment  their  relations  with 
him  had  been  of  the  most  friendly  kind.  In  all  the 
Government  departments  with  which  he  had  relations  he 
was  liked  and  respected.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
he  was  singularly  free  from  any  touch  of  false  pride,  that 
he  was  ready  to  learn  and  to  take  advice.  But  he  was  out 
for  quick  results,  since  his  position  was  insecure,  and  he 
would  quite  unexpectedly  throw  over  the  traces,  as  in  his 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Treaty.  He  hated  his  dependence 
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on  the  Liberal  Party,  and  this  made  him  reckless  of  advan¬ 
tages  which  other  men  less  sensitive  to  criticism  would 
have  seized.  His  refusal  to  work  with  the  Liberals,  indeed, 
led  to  his  downfall.  It  has  been  said  that  his  excessive 
vanity  betrayed  him. 

Yet  no  one  who  met  him  at  Geneva  could  accuse  Mr. 
MacDonald  of  giving  himself  airs.  He  was  most  genial 
and  accessible,  and  he  showed  no  desire  to  court  the  public 
gaze.  But  the  oratorical  impulse  which  he  has  to  a  high 
degree  has  a  disorganising  effect  on  the  mind.  In  his  case 
it  meant  the  loss  of  touch  with  realities,  which  blinded  him 
to  the  effect  of  his  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Hence  in  the 
excitement  of  the  election  his  mind  was  jerked  this  way  and 
that,  and  finally  he  became  hopelessly  entangled  in  the 
affair  of  the  Zinoviev  letter.  What  he  needs  is  to  escape 
for  a  time  from  “  the  faces  of  the  audience  and  the  passions 
of  listening  men  ”  and  to  return  to  the  ground  of  every¬ 
day  life,  which  all  statesmen  must  tread  to  perform 
enduring  work. 


THE  SABINE  FARM 


By  W.  T.  Strawson 

Horace  used  often  to  invite  his  friends  to  his  villa  in  the 
Sabine  Hills.  There  they  could  forget  for  a  while  the 
“smoke,  the  luxury  and  the  noise  of  Rome”  {fumum  et 
opes  sirepitumque  Romce)  and  exchange  the  clamour  of 
the  Forum  for  the  wisdom  of  the  poet. 

Perhaps  such  an  invitation  might  not  be  unwelcome  to 
us;  the  secluded  Sabine  Valley  has  changed  little  during 
the  flight  of  two  thousand  years,  and  a  visit  might  aid 
us  in  our  understanding  of  Horace  and  increase  our 
pleasure  in  his  verses.  Let  us  then  go  and  follow  in 
Horace’s  leisurely  footsteps,  trying  to  see  the  things  that 
Horace  saw  and  to  describe  them,  as  far  as  we  may,  in 
his  own  words. 

We  will  start  from  Rome,  for  most  of  us  have  already 
been  there.  It  is  a  fine  morning  and  the  warm  air  gives 
the  streets  a  characteristic  somnolence ;  the  buildings  stand 
out  sharply  against  the  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky.  We 
pass  along  the  broad  Via  Nazionale  to  the  Piazza  Venezia, 
and  then,  after  a  few  short,  dark  streets,  we  come  suddenly 
to  a  light,  open  space  :  the  Forum.  Here,  standing  on  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  we  see  in  the  distance  the  grey  out¬ 
lines  of  the  Sabine  Mountains  with  the  bold  summit  of 
Monte  Gennaro;  just  below  us,  in  the  Forum,  lies  the 
confused  mass  of  ruins,  fascinating  but  sad,  which  was 
once  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  the  barbarian  with 
destructive  foot  has  thrown  down  the  standing  column. 
The  rough  and  weedy  pathway  which  runs  along  the 
Forum  and  then  curves  to  the  right  is  the  Sacra  Via,  where 
Horace  was  wont  to  walk  {I bam  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  mens 
est  mos)  and  where  one  day  he  met  the  effusive  bore.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum  is  the  Palatine  Hill,  where 
Augustus  had  his  unpretentious  palace;  beyond  it  begins 
the  Via  Appia,  which  Horace  mentions  in  the  account  of 
his  journey  to  Brundisium  with  Maecenas,  Varius  and 
Virgil.  Towards  the  east  is  the  Esquiline  Hill,  upon  which 
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was  the  noisome  burial  ground  of  the  slaves  and  paupers 
where  Canidia  practised  her  horrible  witchcraft;  later  on 
Maecenas  reclaimed  most  of  the  burial  ground  and  used 
the  space  for  his  palace  and  gardens.  It  was  in  these 
gardens  that  Horace  was  buried,  Suetonius  tells  us,  “  close 
to  the  tomb  of  Maecenas.”  Although  the  remains  of  the 
pit-graves  of  the  slave  cemetery  have  been  found,  no  trace 
is  left  of  the  tomb  of  either  Maecenas  or  Horace,  and 
to-day  this  part  of  the  Esquiline  is  dominated  by  the 
basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  As  we  look  down  upon 
the  Forum,  we  can  see  in  our  minds  the  figure  of  Horace, 
short,  stout  and  prematurely  aged,  in  a  toga  not  too  wide, 
strolling  long  the  Sacra  Via,  avoiding  those  who  seek  his 
introductions  and  glancing  at  the  crowd  of  orators,  slaves, 
togatae,  soldiers,  and  foreigners  from  the  three  continents 
that  enclose  the  Mediterranean. 

Now  let  us  follow  Horace’s  route  from  Rome  to  his 
farm  in  the  Sabine  Hills :  a  journey  by  road  of  thirty-six 
English  miles.  We  leave  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo 
(the  ancient  Porta  Tiburtina)  and  drive  along  the  Via 
Tiburtina  across  the  dreary  Campagna,  which  has  for  many, 
as  it  had  for  Goethe,  an  air  of  intense  familiarity,  as  if  it 
were  the  place  of  early  childhood ;  then,  after  some  fifteen 
miles,  we  come  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sabine  Mountains 
and  ascend  to  Tivoli  (Tibur),  which  Horace  extols  for 
its  unmatched  beauty  and  for  its  view  of  “  the  Anio  falling 
in  cascades.”  Augustus  and  Maecenas  each  had  a  villa 
at  Tibur,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Horace  had: 
certainly  he  never  mentioned  it.  We  now  take  the  Via 
Valeria,  which  follows  close  to  the  winding  Anio,  to  Vico 
Vara  (Varia,  named  in  Epis.  I.,  14),  and,  a  little  way 
beyond,  we  catch  sight  of  the  river  Licenza  (Digentia). 
Our  road  now  runs  beside  the  Digentia  until  we  come  to 
the  steep  zigzag  ascent  to  Rocca  Giovane,  situated  boldly 
on  the  edge  t  f  a  precipice. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  Sabine  Farm. 
Rocca  Giovane  is  the  fanum  putre  V acuna  which  Horace 
mentions  in  the  two  closing  lines  of  the  Epistle  to  Fuscus : 
“  Behind  the  crumbling  shrine  of  Vacuna,  I  am  dictating 
to  you  these  lines,  happy  in  all  else,  except  that  you  are 
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not  with  me.”  Standing  here  at  Vacuna,  we  can  imagine 
with  what  kindly  hospitality  Horace  would  have  welcomed 
us,  but  with  what  surprise  that  pilgrims  should  come  from 
amongst  the  “  Britons  at  the  furthest  limit  of  the  world  ” 
{in  ultimos  orbis  Bntminos)^  those  “  Britons  who  were 
fierce  to  strangers”  {Britannos  hosfitibus  feros).  For¬ 
merly  so  many  Englishmen  visited  the  spot  that  the  Sabine 
peasants  thought  that  Horace  was  an  English  poet;  to-day 
the  herdsman,  as  he  prods  his  heavy  Latin  oxen  from  our 
path,  looks  with  curious  surprise  at  the  infrequent  visitor. 
The  guide  can  no  longer  be  found,  and  there  are  no  mules 
for  hire :  patrons  are  too  few. 

Not  far  away  is  a  tiny  osteria  by  the  roadside;  here  we 
can  rest  and  taste  the  Sabine  wine.  The  place  is  very 
like  an  old-fashioned  English  barn  with  tall  folding  doors 
and  without  windows ;  inside,  at  the  one  end  there  are  logs 
sawn  for  firewood,  and  at  the  other  end  are  trusses  of 
straw,  partly  covering  some  large  barrels  of  wine.  We  sit 
down  at  a  rough  wooden  table,  and  from  the  dark  interior 
look  out  through  the  doorway  into  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
into  a  little  fairyland  of  green  trees  beneath  the  deep  blue 
of  the  Italian  skies.  Here  we  can  “  drink  from  modest 
cups  poor  Sabine  wine,”  wine  that  can  be  but  little  different 
from  that  which  Horace  himself  drew  off  from  his  store 
“  and  sealed  in  a  Grecian  jar  ”  to  commemorate  the  success 
of  Maecenas  in  the  theatre  (Ode  i,  20).  For  keeping  his 
ordinary  wine,  Horace  would  no  doubt  follow  the  prevail¬ 
ing  custom  of  his  time  and  use  the  large  casks  sealed  with 
gum.  During  two  thousand  years  the  method  of  wine¬ 
making  in  the  small  vineyards  has  not  greatly  changed; 
the  simple  process  of  gathering,  pressing  and  fermenting 
in  casks  is  still  carried  on  with  the  simplest  implements. 
Our  “  Vile  Sabinum  ”  may  taste  a  little  rough,  but  we 
would  not  exchange  it  for  the  costliest  Caecuban,  nor  for 
the  grapes  crushed  in  the  wine-press  of  Gales;  neither 
F alernian  vines  nor  Fermian  hills  shall  flavour  cups  of  ours. 

The  way  now  becomes  a  rugged  footpath  along  the 
hills  overlooking  the  long  valley  of  the  Digentia.  Every 
now  and  again  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  water  of 
the  little  river  beneath  us.  The  hill  on  the  left  is  called 
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II  Poggitello,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  “  Colle  del 
Poetello,”  which,  likely  enough,  it  is.  Very  soon  the 
narrow  path  ascends  into  a  wood  of  mounfain-ashes  and 
firs.  Three  unbroken  asses  come  galloping  down,  half 
stop,  and  then  dash  by.  We  pass  out  of  the  wood  and 
across  some  open  country,  its  green  turf  pierced  here  and 
there  by  white  rocks.  The  air  is  clear  and  invigorating; 
we  are  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  We  walk  a  little 
farther  and  come  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  affording  us  an 
uninterrupted  panoramic  view.  Below  us  is  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Digentia  and  the  site  of  the  Sabine  Farm. 

Here  is  the  “  range  of  mountains,  continuous  except 
where  they  are  separated  by  a  shady  valley  of  which  the 
right  side  is  warmed  by  the  sun  in  the  morning  and  the 
left  side  in  the  evening  ”  (Ep.  T,  16).  Along  the  valley 
runs,  due  south,  “  the  cool  Digentia  river  of  which 
Mandela  drinks  ”  {gelidtis  Digentia  rivzts  quern  Mandela 
bibit).  And  there,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  the  low-lying 
ground  where,  Horace  tells  his  bailiff,  the  river  must  be 
“  taught,  by  many  a  banking-up,  to  spare  the  sunny 
meadows.”  In  front,  due  east,  rise  range  upon  range  of 
mountains,  green  near  by,  but  gradually  shaded  into  a 
bluish-grey  as  they  stretch  away  into  the  Abruzzi ;  on  their 
more  favoured  slopes  are  little  patches  of  woodland, 
bright-green  pastures  and  brown,  ploughed  fields,  looking 
in  the  distance  not  unlike  the  tiny  rice  paddies  on  the 
hill-sides  by  the  road  to  Kandy.  Behind  us,  on  the  west, 
is  the  bold  grey  form  of  Monte  Gennaro,  some  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high ;  this  is  Horace’s  “  pleasant  Lucretilis  which 
swift  Faunus  often  visits.”  Standing  here,  we  can  pick 
out  every  tree  and  bush  mentioned  by  Horace :  there  are 
“  the  oak  and  the  ilex,  which  yield  acorns  for  the  cattle 
and  shade  for  their  lord  ” ;  here  is  the  “  low-growing 
arbutus  sought  out  by  goats,”  and  there  an  elm  still  clad 
by  vines ;  on  that  hill  is  “  the  mountain  ash  not  always 
widowed  of  its  leaves,”  and  in  the  valley  is  a  lofty  pine- 
tree  such  as  that  which  overhung  Horace’s  villa  {pinus 
imminens  villce)^  and  which  he  held  sacred  to  the  triform 
Diana.  On  the  hill-top  is  the  dark  green  cypress,  a  tree 
to  which  Horace  refers  as  “  invisa  ”  and  “  funebris,”  pre- 
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siimably  because  it  was  sacred  to  Pluto  and  was  much  used 
at  funerals — a  use  which  to-day  survives  in  every  camfo 
santo\  dotted  over  the  valley  are  the  sage-green  olive- 
trees,  the  white  poplar,  the  linden,  the  briar,  the  laurel, 
the  simple  myrtle,  not  unbecoming  for  Horace  as  he  drinks 
“  in  the  vine-entwined  bower  nor  for  the  slave  who  waits,” 
and  “  the  green  ivy,  the  reward  of  learned  brows,”  a  reward 
which  exalts  Horace  “  to  the  gods  above.” 

The  site  of  Plorace’s  farm  we  know  beyond  reasonable 
doubt;  Horace  himself  has  described  its  position  clearly 
enough.  But  the  extent  of  his  domain  is  uncertain.  Much 
of  the  higher  ground  bordering  the  valley  is  unsuitable 
for  cultivation;  so  it  is  probable  that  Horace’s  land  ran, 
in  a  long  strip  due  north’  and  south,  beside  the  river 
Digentia.  The  northern  limit  is  indicated  conclusively 
by  the  position  of  the  mountains,  but  how  far  the  estate 
extended  south  towards  Vacuna  (two  miles  distant)  we 
do  not  know.  The  total  area  could  not  have  been  very 
small,  for  it  supported  Horace,  his  bailiff,  eight  other 
slaves  and  five  tenant-farmers.  The  exact  position  of  the 
villa  is  also  uncertain;  probably  it  was  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  estate,  near  the  place  where  a  brook 
flows  into  the  Digentia,  upon  the  spot  still  called  the 
“  Villa  d’Orazio,”  where  several  pavements,  some  of  brick 
and  others  in  mosaic  of  Augustan  pattern,  have  been  un¬ 
earthed.  We  could  wish  that  these  remains  had  received 
the  scientific  care  of  a  Lanciani  or  a  Boni ;  as  it  is,  little  has 
been  discovered  since  1767,  when  L’Abbe  Capmartin  de 
Chaupy  published  his  delightful  work,  Le  Decouverte  de 
la  Matson  de  Camfagne  d^ Horace  (in  three  large  volumes), 
a  book  which  is  still  the  most  accurate  that  we  have  upon 
the  subject. 

The  descent  from  the  hillside  to  the  valley,  across 
Horace’s  farm,  to  the  Digentia,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
walks  in  Italy.  Hospitable  and  kindly,  the  Sabine 
peasants  allow  us  to  walk,  all  unhindered,  through  their 
orchards,  among  their  goats  and  down  the  meadows  to 
the  stream.  The  shallow  water,  “  cold  and  more  trans¬ 
parent  than  glass,”  swirls  and  gurgles  over  the  clean  stones 
of  its  sunlit  bed.  Along  the  grassy  bank  grow  the  white 
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poplar  and  the  evergreen  ilex.  The  valley  is  very  fertile 
so  fertile  that  “you  would  say  that  Tarentum  was  trans¬ 
ported  here  with  all  its  leafy  woods  ” ;  it  is  well  sheltered 
for,  surrounding  it,  stand  the  great,  bleak  forms  of  the 
mountains,  to  which  we  now  and  again  look  up — of  their 
presence  we  are  always  conscious.  As  we  wander  along 
the  bank  we  see  the  homely  vegetables  which  Horace 
names:  mallow,  that  brings  health;  ‘jorrel,  that  loves  the 
meadows;  garlic,  the  herb  more  noxious  than  hemlock; 
thyme,  endive  and  the  rest.  “  Here,”  Horace  tells 
Dellius,  “where  the  great  pine  and  the  white  poplar  love 
to  entwine  their  branches  to  give  hospitable  shade,  and 
where  the  brook  babbles  down  its  winding  course,  com¬ 
mand  the  slave-boy  to  bring  wine,  and  perfume,  and  the 
pleasant  but  too  short-lived  rose.”  Hie  in  reducta  valle, 
Tyndaris  may  avoid  the  dog-star’s  heat  and  beneath  the 
shade  drink  harmless  Lesbian  wine  and  play  her  Teian 
lyre.  Here  Quintius  Hirpinus  may  recline  at  ease  under 
plane  or  pine  and  cease  striving  for  the  wants  of  a  life 
of  which  the  needs  are  few :  “  Why  fatigue  with  eternal 
plans  a  mind  too  small  to  comprehend  ?  ”  {Quid  cpternis 
minor em  consiliis  animum  faiigas?)  Later  on,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  this  same  thought  was  expressed  by  the 
more  ardent  voice  of  Dante  :  “  State  contents  umana  genti, 
al  quiaT 

This,  then,  is  the  valley  where  Horace  was  “  blessed 
enough  in  this  one  Sabine  farm”  {satis  beatus  nnicis 
Sabinis).  When  Maecenas  gave  him  the  farm,  Horace  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  he  lived  there  until  his  death, 
twenty-five  years  later;  it  was  during  this  period  that  all 
the  Odes  and  Epistles,  the  Carmen  Sceculare  and  De  Arte 
Poetica  were  written.  The  scenery  of  these  Sabine  Moun¬ 
tains  and  their  fertile  valley  had  a  noticeable  influence 
upon  his  work.  Horace  was  born  in  the  southern  border- 
town  of  Venusia,  and  he  calls  himself  half-Apulian  and 
half-Lucanian ;  his  schooldays  were  spent  in  Rome,  and 
he  says  that  he  was  bred  in  Rome ;  he  finished  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Athens,  and  he  says  that  he  learned 
to  search  for  truth  at  the  groves  of  Academus :  we  can 
discern  in  his  writings  the  separate  influence  of  each  of 
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these  places.  But  in  the  Sabine  Mountains  alone  we  find 
the  natural  setting  for  Horace’s  poetry,  the  setting 
which  interprets  his  work.  The  farm  itself  and  its 
situation  were  exactly  suited  to  his  preconceived  wishes 
and  to  his  taste.  Horace  says,  “  This  was  my  long¬ 
ing:  a  piece  of  land  not  very  large  with  a  garden 
and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  water  near  to  the  house  and, 
in  addition,  a  little  woodland.  The  gods  have  done  more 
plentifully  and  better  for  me  than  I  asked.  It  is  well.  I 
pray  for  nothing  more.”  The  farm  was  rightly  chosen 
for  its  purpose.  Its  fertile  soil  made  Horace  his  own 
master  again  and  quite  independent  of  patronage :  how 
independent  he  was  we  see  when  he  gracefully  refuses 
further  benefits  from  Maecenas  and  declines  the  invitation 
of  Augustus'  to  become  his  private  secretary  and  live  as  a 
friend  in  the  imperial  household.  It  afforded  Horace  the 
competence  and  seclusion  to  write  with  deliberation  and 
conciseness,  for  he  “  cared  nothing  for  quantify  ” :  he 
scorned  the  poets  who  wrote  merely  to  gain  the  applause  of 
the  “  buyer  of  nuts  ”  {nucis  emptor)  in  the  theatre  and  the 
approval  of  those  who  are  “  superior  in  number  but 
inferior  in  merit  and  repute.” 

On  the  Sabine  farm  he  found  rest  “  now  by  the  books 
of  tfie  ancients,  now  in  sleep  and  leisure,  passing  the  time 
in  sweet  forgetfulness  of  anxious  life.” 

It  was  after  Horace  went  to  the  Sabine  farm  that  he 
wrote  so  much  of  moderation  and  content.  “  The  man 
is  not  poor  who  has  enough,”  and  Horace  has  enough  and 
to  spare.  He  hates  luxury;  then  why  should  he  exchange 
his  Sabine  farm  for  wealth  more  troublesome?  Neither 
Phrygian  marble  nor  purple  robes  soothe  away  life’s  cares. 
Enjoy  to-day;  seek  not  to  know  what  fate  the  gods  have 
appointed  for  to-morrow. 

The  identity  of  the  Bandusian  spring  has  been  much 
discussed.  There  are  several  springs  on  the  hill-sides 
near  the  Sabine  farm;  to  most  of  them  might  be  applied 
Horace’s  description  that  the  spring  is  very  cold  and 
“  more  brilliant  than  glass  ”  {sflendidior  vitro)  and  that 
“  from  hollowed  rocks  its  babbling  waters  leap.”  The 
spring  now  locally  known  as  the  “  Fonte  dell’  Oratini  ” 
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has  no  better  claim  to  the  distinction  than  the  others  have. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bandusian  spring  might 
have  been  at  Venusia,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  on  or  near  the  Sabine  farm;  whether  it  was  one 
of  those  still  existing  we  do  not  know.  Of  the  Bandusia 
(Odes  III.,  13)  Horace  predicted:  “Thou  also  shalt 
become  one  of  the  famous  fountains,”  for  he  already  knew 
that  his  work  was  immortal.  In  the  final  ode  of  the  same 
book,  he  says :  “  I  have  built  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  brass  and  more  lofty  than  the  regal  pyramids,  which 
neither  devouring  rain,  nor  furious  north  wind,  nor  the 
passing  of  countless  years  will  be  able  to  destroy.”  The 
potter  is  exulting  in  the  beauty  of  his  amphora  as  it  comes 
slowly  forth  from  the  revolving  wheel. 

The  mountainous  country  surrounding  the  Sabine 
Valley  is  well  worth  the  ascent.  From  most  of  the  higher 
ranges  on  the  western  side  we  get  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  Rome,  looking  like  a  dark  island  set  in  the  sunny  but 
desolate  Campagna;  the  skyline  of  the  city  is  now 
dominated  by  St.  Peter’s,  which  rises  some  two  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  Esquiline,  the  highest  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  To  Horace  the  scene  must  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent;  then  the  population  of  Rome  and  its  outskirts  was 
about  one  and  a  half  millions — three  times  greater  than 
the  present  population — and  the  city  spread  out  much 
farther  than  it  does  to-day;  the  Campagna  was  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  dotted  with  farmsteads  and  villas;  parks  and 
gardens  covered  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill,  where, 
seventy-five  years  after  Horace’s  death,  St.  Peter  is  said 
to  have  been  buried ;  the  skyline  of  Rome  must,  even  then, 
have  appeared  lofty,  for  we  know  that  the  insulae  were  so 
tall  that  Augustus  had  to  restrict  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  to  a  maximum  of  seventy  feet. 

That  Horace  used  to  roam  about  these  hills  that  sur¬ 
round  his  farm  we  may  be  sure;  in  the  ode  to  Fuscus  he 
says  :  “  While  I  wander  beyond  my  boundary,  all  free  from 
care  and  singing  of  my  Lalage,  in  the  Sabine  wood  a  wolf 
fled  from  me,  from  me  although  unarmed.”  And  as 
Horace  lets  his  footsteps  wander  through  the  woods  so  he 
allows  his  thoughts  to  wander  with  a  lightness  and  charm 
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unmatched  by  any  other  lyric  poet  of  antiquity.  In  this 
short  ode  he  begins  with  a  moral  lesson,  passes  on  easily 
to  describe  a  monstrous  wolf,  and  ends  with  a  love-song  : 
“  Place  me  on  the  infertile  plain  where  no  tree  is  fanned 
by  summer  breeze ;  place  me  beneath  the  chariot  of  a  sun 
too  near,  in  a  land  where  dwellings  cannot  be  :  my  sweetly 
smiling,  sweetly  prattling  Lalage  will  I  love.”  We  wonder 
whether  Lalage  was  a  real  person,  one  of  the  fascinating 
hetaircE  of  her  day  perhaps,  or  whether  she  lived  only  in 
the  poet’s  fancy.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  her  in 
Horace’s  gallery  of  named  but  unknown  loves  : — Chloe, 
for  whom  he  would  not  fear  to  die;  Lydia,  whose  kisses 
Venus  has  imbued  with  a  fifth  part  of  her  own  nectar; 
Phyllis,  who  binds  her  bright  hair  with  an  ivy  wreath ; 
Damalis,  upon  whom  all  will  fix  their  ardent  eyes ;  Glycera, 
whose  splendour  shines  brighter  than  Parian  marble ;  and 
the  kind  Cinara,  to  whom  the  Fates  gave  few  years  of  life. 

The  proximity  of  the  Sabine  Farm  to  Rome  enabled 
Horace  to  entertain  freely  at  his  villa.  Friendship  was 
the  greatest  of  all  Horace’s  pleasures.  Nil  ego  contulerim 
jucundo  sanus  amico  (“  Whilst  I  have  my  senses  I  would 
compare  nothing  to  a  pleasing  friend  ”).  The  three  odes, 
in  which  he  invites  Maecenas  to  the  Sabine  Farm,  glow 
with  hospitality  :  a  cask  of  mellow  wine  has  been  long 
waiting  expressly  for  Maecenas,  who  must  come  and  forget 
the  gnawing  cares  of  State  as  “  the  wearied  shepherd  seeks 
the  river  and  the  shade.”  In  a  more  playful  strain  Horace 
asks  Virgil  to  come  and  see  the  Sabine  Valley  with  its 
nesting  birds  and  its  “  meadows  where  guardians  of  the 
sheep  play  tunes  upon  the  reed  to  charm  the  god  whom 
flocks  delight,”  and  Horace,  pretending  that  Virgil  must 
buy  his  own  wine,  recommends  a  cask,  “  lying  in  the  store¬ 
house  of  Sulpicius,  which  will  give  new  hope  and  drive 
away  the  bitterness  of  care  ”  :  “  it  is  sweet  at  times  to  be 
unwise  ”  {dulce  est  desifere  in  loco).  Torquatus,  the  advo¬ 
cate,  is  invited  to  spend  the  holiday,  Caesar’s  birthday,  at 
the  Sabine  Farm,  where  he  can  “spend  the  summer  night 
in  genial  conversation  ” ;  for  a  long  time  “  the  furniture 
has  been  polished  ”  in  honour  of  the  awaited  guest.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  friend  Quintilius,  Horace’s  kindly  heart 
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is  overcome  with  grief  :  "  Does  then  perpetual  sleep  weigh 
down  Quintilius?  What  shame  or  moderation  can  there 
be  in  our  keen  grief  for  one  so  dear?  It  is  hard,  but 
patience  makes  more  light  whatever  it  is  impious  to  alter.” 
Good  fortune  befalls  his  old  friend  Varus,  and  Horace 
“  raves  with  joy.”  Virgil  takes  ship  to  Athens  and  Horace 
prays  for  the  safe  return  of  “that  one-half  of  my  soul.” 
After  the  illness  of  Maecenas  Horace  foretells  that  the  same 
day  shall  see  the  death  of  both,  and  swears  that,  Maecenas 
leading,  they  “shall  go,  shall  go  and  pace  together  that 
last  road  of  all.”  Even  when  amid  the  distractions  of 
Rome  Horace  exclaims :  “  O  nights  and  repasts  divine 
when  I  and  my  friends  dine  before  my  own  hearth.” 

Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox.  Pallid  Death,  with  im¬ 
partial  foot,  knocks  at  the  cottages  of  poor  men  and  the 
palaces  of  kings:  on  November  27th,  a.u.c.  746,  she 
knocked  at  the  villa  of  the  Sabine  Farm.  So  violent  was 
his  final  illness  that  Horace  was  too  weak  to  sign  his 
will :  by  word  alone  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  Life  had  become  lonely ;  his  “  dear 
knight  Maecenas  ”  had  recently  been  buried ;  Virgil,  Varus, 
and  “the  kind  Cinara  ”  had  long  ago  joined  the  fantastic 
shades.  And  Horace  was  old  for  his  fifty-seven  years. 
We  can  imagine  him  repeating  to  himself,  with  Roman 
bluntness,  his  own  words  :  “  Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque 
bibisti:  temfus  abire  tibi  est  ”  (“  You  have  played 
enough,  you  have  eaten  and  drunk  enough;  it  is  time  for 
you  to  go  away  ”).  Often  he  had  referred  gloomily  to  the 
journey  across  the  black  waters  of  the  Acheron  towards 
the  region  of  lurid  Orcus  and  of  endless  exile,  to  the 
three-tongued  Cerberus,  and  to  Pluto,  who  may  not  be 
moved  by  tears,  no,  “  nor  placated  by  the  sacrifice  of  three 
hundred  bulls.”  But,  in  the  immortality  of  his  work,  his 
confidence  was  unfaltering:  “Not  all  of  me  will  die; 
great  part  of  me  will  escape  the  goddess  of  death;  con¬ 
stantly  shall  I  grow.”  .  .  .  “On  no  common,  on  no 
slender  wing  shall  I  be  carried  through  the  clear  skies; 
never  shall  I  be  held  back  by  the  Stygian  wave.  The 
Colchian  and  the  Dacian  will  know  me ;  I  shall  be  studied 
by  the  learned  Spaniard  and  by  him  who  drinks  of  the 
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Rhone.  Let  there  be  no  funeral  dirges  for  my  empty  bier; 
restrain  the  wailing,  and  forbear  the  superfluous  honours  of 
the  sepulchre.” 

Now  night  is  settling  over  the  Sabine  Farm;  the  sun 
has  long  ago  gone  down  behind  the  Mons  Lucretilis.  The 
surrounding  mountains  seem  like  great  banks  of  shadow 
and,  V esfero  surgente,  we  see  faintly  in  the  clear  sky  the 
other  “  silent  signs  of  night  ”  {iaciturna  noctis  signa).  The 
Digentia  is  babbling  over  the  stones  as  it  did  in  the  sun¬ 
light  this  morning,  but  now  its  waters  are  black  except 
for,  here  and  there,  a  little  foam.  A  breeze  is  swaying 
the  woods  on  the  hilltop.  The  black  form  of  a  pine  tree 
is  silhouetted  sharply  against  the  fading  light.  It  is  the 
tree  “  that  is  oftenest  tossed  by  the  wind,”  because  it  is 
more  lofty  than  the  rest. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  THOMAS  HARDY 
By  W.  M.  Parker 


It  has  become  second  nature  with  many  of  us  at  Christmas- 
tide  to  take  down  The  Christmas  Carol  and  re-read 
Dickens’s  great  message  to  mankind  with  renewed  relish. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  almost  annual  homage  to  the  master,  one 
of  those  yearly  habits  of  which,  in  truth,  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  But  even  our  best*  habits  may  tend  to  keep  us 
in  a  groove,  and  prevent  us  from  tackling  something  new. 
No  better  time  than  Christmas  offers  for  a  fresh  form  of 
reading  entertainment.  Is  there  no  one  else,  no  other  great 
writer  nearer  our  own  time,  to  whom  we  may  turn  for 
Christmas  reading?  I  answer  the  question  by  suggesting 
a  further  familiarity,  or  a  first  acquaintance,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  the  Christmas  scenes  in  Thomas  Hardy’s 
works. 

Hardy  has  always  been  so  much  associated  with  gloom 
and  so-called  pessimism  that  this  recommendation  to  turn 
to  his  pages  at  Christmas  may  surprise  not  a  few  readers. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  we  can  extract  nothing 
but  what  is  gloomy  from  the  pages  of  the  Wessex  novelist 
and  poet.  Indeed,  if  we  go  through  his  works  we  shall  be 
astonished  to  find  how  often  he  sets  a  scene  in  harmony 
with  the  festive  season,  when  “  randys,”  or  country  parties, 
of  a  former  day  were  full  of  spirit  and  goodwill. 

The  gayest  Christmas  scenes  in  Hardy  are  depicted  in 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Almost  all  the  first  part  con¬ 
tains  rural  pictures,  painted  in  the  style  of  the  Dutch 
school,  of  Christmas  spent  indoors  and  out-of-doors.  At 
once  we  are  drawn  into  the  Yuletide  atmosphere.  The 
second  paragraph  opens  with  :  “  On  a  cold  and  starry 
Christmas  Eve  within  living  memory,  a  man  was  passing 
up  a  lane  near  Mellstock  Cross.  .  .  .”  Then  follows  the 
assemblage  of  the  Mellstock  parish  choir,  preparatory  to 
going  the  rounds  of  carol-singing.  “  Soon  appeared 
glimmering  indications  of  the  few  cottages  forming  the 
small  hamlet  of  Upper  Mellstock  for  which  they  were 
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bound,  whilst  the  faint  sound  of  church-bells  ringing  a 
Christmas  peal  could  be  heard  floating  over  upon  the 
breeze  from  the  direction  of  Longpuddle  and  Weatherbury 
parishes  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.” 

The  choir  visit  Tranter  Dewy’s  house  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves  with  his  cider,  and  here  they  receive  old  grandfather 
William  Dewy’s  hearty  welcome.  “Ah,  so’s — here  you 
be! — Ah,  Michael  and  Joseph  and  John — and  you  too. 
Leaf !  a  merry  Christmas  all  I  We  shall  have  a  rare  log¬ 
wood  fire  directly,  Reub,  if  it  d’go  by  the  toughness  of  the 
job  I  had  in  cleaving  ’em.” 

We  follow  the  choir  on  the  rounds.  Arriving  at  the 
schoolhouse,  old  William,  the  leader,  gives  out,  “  Number 
seventy-eight.” 

“  Then  passed  forth  into  the  quiet  night  an  ancient  and 
time-worn  hymn,  embodying  Christianity  in  words  orally 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  several  generations 
down  to  the  present  characters,  who  sang  them  out  right 
earnestly.”  Space  forbids  quotation  of  more  than  one  of 
the  staves,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  Bethlehem  He  was  born, 

O  thou  Man ; 

In  Bethlehem  He  was  born, 

For  mankind’s  sake. 

In  Bethlehem  He  was  born, 

Christmas-day  i’  the  morn  : 

Our  Saviour  thought  no  scorn 
Our  faults  to  take. 

No  response  greets  this  effort,  and  further  hymns  meet 
with  the  same  fate.  Their  repeated  attempts  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Fancy  Day,  the  new  schoolmistress,  seem 
unavailing,  but  the  leader,  nothing  daunted,  makes  a  final 
appeal.  “  At  the  close,  waiting  yet  another  minute,  he  said 
in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  as  he  had  said  in  the  village  at  that 
hour  and  season  for  the  previous  forty  years — ‘A  merry 
Christmas  to  ye  !  ’  ”  This  exclamation  at  last  secures  the 
intended  effect,  and  the  young  girl  appears  at  an  upper 
window,  dressed  in  white,  her  hair  in  disorder,  and  holding 
a  candle.  “  Opening  the  window,  she  said  lightly  and 
warmly  :  ‘  Thank  you,  singers,  thank  you  I  ’  ” 

A  very  different  reception  awaits  them  at  Farmer 
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Shiner’s  abode.  On  the  point  of  starting  the  third  verse 
of  “  Behold  the  Morning  Star,”  they  hear  a  roaring  voice 
exclaim  :  “  Shut  up,  woll  ’ee  !  Don’t  make  your  blaring 
row  here !  A  feller  wi’  a  headache  enough  to  split  his 
skull  likes  a  quiet  night !  ”  Such  discourtesy  incites  the 
choir  to  give  the  offender  more  than  his  share  of  carolling, 
and  they  continue  with  renewed  vigour.  Thereupon  the 
enraged  farmer  appears  in  person. 

“  ‘  Drown  en  ! — drown  en  !  ’  the  tranter  cried,  fiddling 
frantically.  ‘  Play  fortissimy,  and  drown  his  spaking  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Fortissimy !  ’  said  Michael  Mail,  and  the  music  and 
singing  waxed  so  loud  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
Mr.  Shiner  had  said,  was  saying,  or  was  about  to  say;  but 
wildly  flinging  his  arms  and  body  about  in  the  form  of 
capital  Xs  and  Ys,  he  appeared  to  utter  enough  invectives 
to  consign  the  whole  parish  to  perdition. 

“  ‘  Very  onseemly — very  !  ’  said  old  William,  as  they 
retired.  ‘  Never  such  a  dreadful  scene  in  the  whole  round 
o’  my  carrel  practice — never !  And  he  a  churchwarden !  ’ 
“  ‘  Only  a  drap  o’  drink  got  into  his  head,’  said  the 
tranter.  ‘  Man’s  well  enough  when  he’s  in  his  religious 
frame.  He’s  in  his  worldly  frame  now.  Must  ask  en  to 
our  bit  of  a  party  to-morrer  night,  I  suppose,  and  so  put 
en  in  humour  again.  We  bear  no  martel  man  ill-will.’  ” 
The  vicarage  is  the  next  place  of  visitation.  As  in  the 
case  of  Fancy  Day,  their  first  rendering  of  nocturnal 
harmonies  calls  forth  no  response  from  the  lately  arrived 
incumbent,  Mr.  Maybold.  An  extra  carol  is  duly  supplied, 
and  presently  a  voice  is  heard  issuing  “  from  inner  depths 
of  bedclothes,  ‘  Thanks,  villagers !  ’”  As  one  Bowman 
is  hard  of  hearing,  the  expression  of  thanks  has  to  be 
repeated. 

“Old  William,  in  his  gratitude  for  such  thanks  from  a 
comparatively  new  inhabitant,  was  anxious  to  play  all  the 
tunes  over  again ;  but  renounced  his  desire  on  being 
reminded  by  Reuben  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  well 
alone.” 

The  next  Christmas  scene  we  read  about  is  that  in  which 
the  tranter’s  household  get  ready  for  church  on  Christmas 
morning.  “  It  being  Christmas  Day,  the  tranter  prepared 
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himself  with  Sunday  particularity.  Loud  sousing  and 
snorting  noises  were  heard  to  proceed  from  the  back 
quarters  of  the  dwelling,  proclaiming  that  he  was  there  per¬ 
forming  his  great  Sunday  wash,  lasting  half-an-hour,  to 
which  his  washings  on  working-day  mornings  were  mere 
flashes  in  the  pan.  Vanishing  into  the  outhouse  with  a 
large  brown  basin,  and  the  above-named  bubblings  and 
snortings  being  carried  on  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
tranter  would  appear  round  the  edge  of  the  door,  smelling 
like  a  summer  fog,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  just  narrowly 
escaped  a  watery  grave  with  the  loss  of  hat  and  necker¬ 
chief,  having  since  been  weeping  bitterly  till  his  eyes  were 
red;  a  crystal  drop  of  water  hanging  ornamentally  at  the 
bottom  of  each  ear,  one  at  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  others 
in  the  form  of  spangles  about  his  hair.” 

Later  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  Mellstock 
choir,  now  ensconced  in  the  church  gallery.  “  The  music 
on  Christmas  mornings  was  frequently  below  the  standard 
of  church  performances  at  other  times.  The  boys  were 
sleepy  from  the  heavy  exertions  of  the  night;  the  men  were 
slightly  wearied;  and  now,  in  addition  to  these  constant 
reasons,  there  was  a  dampness  in  the  atmosphere  that  still 
further  aggravated  the  evil.  Their  strings,  from  the  recent 
long  exposure  to  the  night  air,  rose  whole  semi-tones,  and 
snapped  with  a  loud  twang  at  the  most  silent  moment; 
which  necessitated  more  retiring  than  ever  to  the  back 
of  the  gallery,  and  made  the  gallery  throats  quite  husky 
with  the  quantity  of  coughing  and  hemming  required  for 
tuning  in.  The  Vicar  looked  cross.” 

For  vivid  treatment  of  a  Christmas  revel,  surely  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match,  even  from  among  the  pages 
of  Dickens  himself,  the  chapters  describing  the  tranter’s 
party.  “  The  guests  had  all  assembled,  and  the  tranter’s 
party  had  reached  that  degree  of  development  which 
accords  with  ten  o’clock  p.m.  in  rural  assemblies.  At  that 
hour  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  in  process  of  tuning  was  heard 
from  the  inner  pantry. 

“  ‘  That’s  Dick,’  said  the  tranter.  ‘  That  lad’s  crazy  for 

a  jig-’ 

“  ‘  Dick !  Now  I  cannot — really,  I  cannot  have  any 
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dancing  at  all  till  Christmas  Day  is  out,’  said  old  William 
emphatically.  ‘  When  the  clock  ha’  done  striking  twelve, 
dance  as  much  as  ye  like.’ 

“‘Well,  I  must  say  there’s  reason  in  that,  William,’ 
said  Mrs.  Penny.  ‘  If  you  do  have  a  party  on  Christmas 
Day  night,  ’tis  only  fair  and  honourable  to  the  Church  o’ 
England  to  have  it  a  sit-still  party.  Jigging  parties  be 
all  very  well,  and  this,  that,  and  therefore;  but  a  jigging 
party  looks  suspicious  now'.  Oh,  yes;  stop  till  the  clock 
strikes,  young  folk — so  say  I  ’  .  .  .” 

“  At  five  minutes  to  twelve  the  soft  tuning  was  again 
heard  in  the  back  quarters;  and  when  at  length  the  clock 
had  whizzed  forth  the  last  stroke,  Dick  appeared  ready 
primed,  and  the  instruments  were  boldly  handled;  old 
William  very  readily  taking  the  bass-viol  from  its  accus¬ 
tomed  nail,  and  touching  the  strings  as  irreligiously  as 
could  be  desired. 

“  Minute  after  minute  glided  by,  and  the  party  reached 
the  period  when  ladies’  back  hair  begins  to  look  forgotten 
and  dissipated ;  when  a  perceptible  dampness  makes  itself 
apparent  upon  the  faces  even  of  delicate  girls — a  ghastly 
dew  having  for  some  time  rained  from  the  features  of  their 
masculine  partners;  when  skirts  begin  to  be  torn  out  of 
their  gathers;  when  elderly  people,  who  have  stood  up  to 
please  their  juniors,  begin  to  feel  sundry  small  tremblings 
in  the  region  of  the  knees,  and  to  wish  the  interminable 
dance  was  at  Jericho;  when  (at  country  parties)  waistcoats 
begin  to  be  unbuttoned,  and  when  the  fiddlers’  chairs  have 
been  wriggled,  by  the  frantic  bowing  of  their  occupiers,  to 
a  distance  of  about  two  feet  fr6m  where  they  originally 
stood.” 

The  party  enters  upon  a  more  excited  state  as  the  night 
progresses,  and  the  dancers  dance  more  wdldly.  “  It  was 
the  time  of  night  when  a  guest  may  write  his  name  in  the 
dust  upon  the  tables  and  chairs,  and  a  bluish  mist  pervades 
the  atmosphere,  becoming  a  distinct  halo  round  the 
candles;  when  people’s  nostrils,  wrinkles,  and  crevices  in 
general  seem  to  be  getting  gradually  plastered  up;  when 
the  very  fiddlers,  as  well  as  the  dancers,  get  red  in  the  face. 
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the  dancers  having  advanced  further  still  towards  incan¬ 
descence,  and  entered  the  cadaverous  phase;  the  fiddlers 
no  longer  sit  down,  but  kick  back  their  chairs  and  saw 
madly  at  the  strings,  with  legs  firmly  spread  and  eyes 
closed,  regardless  of  the  visible  world.” 

Then  arrives  the  time  for  supper.  The  tranter  and  his 
wife  confer  together  regarding  the  sustenance  awaiting  their 
guests.  Mrs.  Dewy  announces  in  a  few  words  that  the 
meal  is  in  process  of  preparation.  “  That  portion  of  the 
company  which  loved  eating  and  drinking  put  on  a  look 
to  signify  that  till  that  moment  they  had  quite  forgotten 
that  it  was  customary  to  expect  suppers  on  these  occasions ; 
going  even  further  than  this  politeness  of  feature,  and 
starting  irrelevant  subjects,  the  exceeding  flatness  and 
forced  tone  of  which  rather  betrayed  their  object.  The 
younger  members  said  they  were  quite  hungry,  and  that 
supper  would  be  delightful  though  it  was  so  late.” 

The  repast  finished,  the  party  breaks  up  and  the  guests 
depart.  The  tranter  and  his  family  are  left  alone  again, 
and  the  high  spirits  and  urbanity  they  have  assumed  for 
the  occasion  seem  to  evaporate  now  that  the  event  has 
passed.  Mrs.  Dewy,  indeed,  speaks  her  mind  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  “  ‘  I  like  a  party  very  well  once  in  a 
while,’  said  Mrs.  Dewy,  leaving  off  the  adorned  tones  she 
had  been  bound  to  use  throughout  the  evening,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  marriage  voice;  ‘but.  Lord,  ’tis  such  a 
sight  of  heavy  w'ork  next  day  !  What  with  the  dirty  plates, 
and  knives  and  forks,  and  dust  and  smother,  and  bits 
kicked  off  your  furniture,  and  I  don’t  know  what  all,  why 
a  body  could  a’most  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as 
Christmases.  .  .  .  Ah-h,  dear !  ’  she  yawned,  till  the  clock 
in  the  corner  had  ticked  several  beats.  She  cast  her  eyes 
round  upon  the  displaced,  dust-laden  furniture,  and  sank 
down  overpowered  at  the  sight.” 

I  think  all  this  first  part  of  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 
calls  for  an  annual  Christmas  reading  as  much  as  does 
The  Chrisimas  Carol.  The  two  books  are,  of  course, 
different;  Hardy’s  makes  no  claim  to  give  a  message;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  these  scenes  just  quoted 
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for  their  living  account  of  the  rollicking  good  cheer  and 
rustic  humour  that  used  to  attend  the  Christmas  festivals 
down  Wessex  way  some  eighty  years  ago. 

We  receive  a  different  impression  of  Christmas  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd.  The  two 
chapters,  near  the  end,  describe  a  less  mirthful  scene, 
which  is  actually  the  dramatic  dinouement  of  the  plot.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Bathsheba  Everdene,  discourag¬ 
ing  the  advances  of  Gabriel  Oak  and  Farmer  Boldwood, 
had  been  secretly  married  to  Sergeant  Troy,  who  formerly 
seduced  Fanny  Robin.  Bathsheba  discovers  Troy’s  pre¬ 
vious  relationship  with  Fanny,  and  so  her  husband  is 
compelled  to  go  away.  It  is  falsely  rumoured  he  has  been 
drowned.  Believing  herself  to  be  a  widow,  Bathsheba  at 
last  consents  to  marry  Boldwood,  and  the  Christmas  party 
that  takes  place  at  the  farmer’s  house  is  to  celebrate  the 
engagement. 

“  Christmas  Eve  came,  and  a  party  that  Boldwood  was 
to  give  in  the  evening  was  the  great  subject  of  talk  in 
Weatherbury.  It  was  not  that  the  rarity  of  Christmas 
parties  in  the  parish  made  this  one  a  wonder,  but  that 
Boldwood  should  be  the  giver.  The  announcement  had 
had  an  abnormal  and  incongruous  sound,  as  if  one  should 
hear  of  croquet-playing  in  a  cathedral  aisle,  or  that  some 
much-respected  judge  was  going  upon  the  stage.  That 
the  party  was  intended  to  be  a  truly  jovial  one  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt.  A  large  bough  of  mistletoe  had  been 
brought  from  the  woods  that  day,  and  suspended  in  the 
hall  of  the  bachelor’s  home.  Holly  and  ivy  had  followed 
in  armfuls.  From  six  that  morning  till  past  noon  the 
huge  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen  roared  and  sparkled  at  its 
highest,  the  kettle,  the  saucepan,  and  the  three-legged  pot 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  like  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego;  moreover,  roasting  and  basting 
operations  were  continually  carried  on  in  front  of  the 
genial  blaze. 

“  As  it  grew  later  the  fire  was  made  up  in  the  large  long 
hall  into  which  the  staircase  descended,  and  all  encum¬ 
brances  were  cleared  out  for  dancing.  .  .  . 

“  In  spite  of  all  this  the  spirit  of  revelry  was  wanting 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
been  attempted  before  by  its  owner,  and  it  was  now  done 
as  by  a  wrench.  Intended  gaieties  would  insist  upon 
appearing  like  solemn  grandeurs,  the  organization  of  the 
whole  effort  was  carried  out  coldly  by  hirelings,  and  a 
shadow  seemed  to  move  about  the  rooms,  saying  that  the 
proceedings  were  unnatural  to  the  place  and  the  lone  man 
who  lived  therein,  and  hence  not  good.” 

Suddenly,  when  the  party  is  in  full  swing,  Troy  unex¬ 
pectedly  appears  upon  this  scene.  Not  observing  who  he 
is,  Boldwood  welcomes  him.  “  Come  in,  come  in !  ”  he 
repeated  cheerfully,  “  and  drain  a  Christmas  beaker  with 
us,  stranger  !  ”  Troy  has  come  to  claim  his  wife.  But  as 
Bathsheba  hesitates  to  go  with  him,  the  sergeant  adopts 
a  domineering  and  threatening  manner.  This  is  too  much 
for  Boldwood,  who  sees  himself  again  thwarted  by  a 
worthless  trickster,  and  the  woman  he  loves  about  to  be 
dragged  back  into  a  union  she  has  regretted.  Boldwood, 
therefore,  snatches  up  a  gun  and  shoots  Troy  dead. 
Thus  the  strange  Christmas  party  is  brought  to  an  end. 
Subsequently  Boldwood  undergoes  penal  servitude  for 
the  crime,  and  the  patient,  long-suffering  Gabriel  Oak 
finally  marries  Bathsheba. 

It  is  close  on  Christmas  at  the  opening  of  that  sombre 
tragedy.  The  Return  of  the  Native,  and  during  the 
bonfire  episode  on  Rainbarrow  one  of  the  rustics  observes  : 
“  You  be  bound  to  dance  at  Christmas  because  ’tis  the 
time  o’  year ;  you  must  dance  at  weddings  because  ’tis  the 
time  o’  life.” 

Two  days  before  Christmas  Day  Clym  Yeobright 
returns.  Churchgoing  is  the  most  likely  “  expedient  of 
provincial  girls  and  men  ”  to  bring  about  acquaintance¬ 
ship.  “  In  an  ordinary  village  or  country  town  one  can 
safely  calculate  that,  either  on  Christmas  Day  or  the 
Sunday  contiguous,  any  native  home  for  the  holidays,  who 
has  not  through  age  or  ennui  lost  the  appetite  for  seeing 
and  being  seen,  will  turn  up  in  some  pew  or  other 
shining  with  hope,  self-consciousness,  and  new  clothes. 
Thus  the  congregation  on  Christmas  morning  is  mostly  a 
Tussaud  collection  of  celebrities  who  have  been  born  in 
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the  neighbourhood.  .  .  Then  follows  a  short  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  household  customs  at  Yuletide.  “  People 
who  came  to  these  few  isolated  houses  to  keep  Christmas 
with  their  friends  remained  in  their  friends’  chimney- 
corners  drinking  mead  and  other  comforting  liquors  till 
they  left  again  for  good  and  all.  Rain,  snow,  ice,  mud 
everywhere  around,  they  did  not  care  to  trudge  tw'o  or  three 
miles  to  sit  wet-footed  and  splashed  to  the  nape  of  their 
necks  among  those  who,  though  in  some  measure  neigh¬ 
bours,  lived  close  to  the  church,  and  entered  it  clean  and 
dry.”  Eustacia  fears  that  Clym  will  not  go  to  church 
during  his  brief  period  of  leave,  and  it  would  be  useless 
for  her  to  go  there  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him.  She  is, 
therefore,  led  on  to  partake  in  the  Christmas  mumming- 
play,  “  St.  George,”  an  opportunity  that  may  afford  her 
an  encounter  with  Clym. 

The  entertainment  takes  place  at  Mrs.  Yeobright’s 
house.  Among  the  characters  portrayed  is  that  of  Father 
Christmas.  He  was  “  an  older  man,  who  accompanied 
the  band  as  general  protector  in  long  night  journeys  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  was  bearer  of  the  purse.”  A  dance 
is  proceeding  when  the  mummers  arrive,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fiddles  cease,  and  the  dance  finishes,  they  prepare  to 
enter  the  scene  of  gaiety.  “  When,  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  quiet  within,  the  mummers  judged  that  the  dancers 
had  taken  their  seats.  Father  Christmas  advanced,  lifted 
the  latch,  and  put  his  head  inside  the  door. 

“  ‘  Ah,  the  mummers,  the  mummers !  ’  cried  several 
guests  at  once.  ‘  Clear  a  space  for  the  mummers.’ 

“  Hump-backed  Father  Christmas  then  made  a  com¬ 
plete  entry,  swinging  his  huge  club,  and  in  a  general 
way  clearing  the  stage  for  the  actors  proper,  while  he 
informed  the  company  in  smart  verse  that  he  was  come, 
welcome  or  welcome  not ;  concluding  his  speech  with 

Make  room,  make  room,  my  gallant  boys, 

And  give  us  space  to  rhyme; 

We’ve  come  to  show  Saint  George’s  play. 

Upon  this  Christmas  time.” 

When  the  play  concluded,  not  one  of  the  company  com¬ 
mented,  “any  more  than  they  would  have  commented  on 
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the  fact  of  mushrooms  coming  in  autumn  or  snowdrops  in 
spring.  They  took  the  piece  as  phlegmatically  as  did  the 
actors  themselves.  It  was  a  phase  of  cheerfulness  which 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  passed  through  every 
Christmas ;  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.” 

The  foregoing  excerpts  have  shown  in  what  varied 
aspects  Hardy  presents  Christmas  parties :  pure  fun  in 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree\  drama  in  Far  from  the  Mad¬ 
ding  Crowd)  and  an  ineffective  theatrical  performance  in 
The  Return  of  the  Native.  The  pathetic  type  of  Christ¬ 
mas  party  is  revealed  in  T he  Woodlanders.  Giles  Winter- 
borne  attempts  a  desperate  effort  to  win  Grace  Melbury, 
and  decides  that  as  good  a  means  for  bringing  matters  to 
a  crisis  is  to  ask  Grace  and  her  parents  to  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  Before  putting  it  into  practical  operation,  he  con¬ 
sults  Marty  South  on  the  subject. 

“  ‘ .  .  .  Suppose  you  know  a  person,  and  want  to  bring 
that  person  to  a  good  understanding  with  you,  do  you  think 
a  Christmas  party  of  some  sort  is  a  warming-up  thing,  and 
likely  to  be  useful  in  hastening  on  the  matter?’ 

Is  there  to  be  dancing?’ 

“  ‘  There  might  be,  certainly.’ 

“  ‘  Will  He  dance  with  Her?  ’ 

‘“Well,  yes.’ 

“  ‘  Then  it  might  bring  things  to  a  head,  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  won’t  be  the  maid  to  say  which.’ 

“  ‘  It  shall  be  done,’  said  Winterborne,  not  to  her, 
though  he  spoke  the  words  quite  loudly.” 

But  Giles’s  “  randy  ”  is  fated  to  meet  with  failure  from 
the  first,  for  he  is  deficient  in  household  management. 
The  initial  failures  of  the  evening  develop  into  disasters 
as  the  party  continues.  Poor  Giles’s  lame  attempt  at 
entertaining  at  length  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  Melburys 
depart  without  Giles  having  gained  his  objective. 

“  ‘  Well,  Giles  is  a  very  good  fellow,’  said  Mr.  Melbury, 
as  they  struck  down  the  lane  under  boughs  which  formed 
a  black  filigree  in  which  the  stars  seemed  set. 

“  ‘  Certainly  he  is,’  said  Grace  quickly,  and  in  such  a 
tone  as  to  show  that  he  stood  no  lower,  if  no  highfer,  in  her 
regard  than  he  had  stood  before.  .  .  .” 

“  ‘  Oh  yes — ’tis  all  over  !  ’  murmured  Giles  to  himself, 
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shaking  his  head  over  the  glooming  plain  of  embers,  and 
lining  his  forehead  more  than  ever.  . 

The  only  Christmas  scene  in  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervillcs 
takes  place  just  prior  to  the  marriage  of  Tess  and  Angel 
Clare.  The  young  man  wishes  to  spend  a  romantic  day 
with  her  on  a  jaunt  to  some  town.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  shop  together.  “  It  was  Christmas  Eve, 
with  its  load  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the  town  was  very 
full  of  strangers  who  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  account  of  the  day.  Tess  paid  the  penalty  of 
walking  about  with  happiness  superadded  to  beauty  on 
her  countenance  by  being  much  stared  at  as  she  moved 
amid  them  on  his  arm.”  The  legend  of  the  D’Urberville 
coach  attached  to  Wellbridge  Manor  House,  where  they 
spend  their  first  night  as  a  wedded  couple,  refers  to 
Christmas  Eve,  for  on  that  night  the  blood-stained  coach  is 
believed  to  pass  over  the  bridge  near  by  and  draw  up  at 
the  house,  but  only  those  of  D’Urberville  blood  are  able 
to  see  or  hear  it,  and  the  vision  predicts  disaster  and 
death. 

Other  references  to  Christmas  occur  in  Life's  Little 
Ironies.  In  one  of  the  sketches  belonging  to  the  group 
entitled  A  Few  Crusted  Characters,  it  is  to  a  Christmas 
dance  that  the  Hardcomes,  first  cousins,  bring  their 
intended  wives.  During  the  evening  each  is  so  impressed 
with  the  other’s  sweetheart  that  they  agree  to  exchange. 
There  is  another  sketch  which  relates  how  Old  Andrey 
Satchel’s  appetite  for  Christmas  fare  leads  him  into  adven¬ 
ture.  “Loid,  how  I  should  like  to  join  in  that  meal  of 
beef,  and  turkey,  and  plum-pudding,  and  ale,  that  you 
happy  ones  be  going  to  just  now !  One  more  or  less  will 
make  no  difference  to  the  squire.”  Ignorant  of  music,  he 
goes  as  a  fiddler  with  the  choir  to  the  Hall,  and  all  would 
have  gone  well  had  not  the  squire’s  mother  discovered 
that  he  was  not  playing  his  instrument,  and  consequently 
had  him  turned  out  as  an  impostor.  A  further  brief  sketch 
recounts  the  “  absent-mindedness  in  a  parish  choir” — “all 
sound  and  powerful  musicians,  and  strong-winded  men — 
they  that  blowed.  For  that  reason  they  were  very  much  in 
demand  Christmas  week  for  little  reels  and  dancing 
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parties;  for  they  could  turn  a  jig  or  a  hornpipe  out  of  hand 
as  well  as  ever  they  could  turn  out  a  psalm,  and  perhaps 
better,  not  to  speak  irreverent  .  .  . 

“Well,  this  Christmas  they’d  been  out  to  one  rattling 
randy  after  another  every  night,  and  had  got  next  to  no 
sleep  at  all.  Then  came  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  their 
fatal  day.”  It  was  a  dark  winter  afternoon,  and  the  cold 
in  the  church  was  intense.  The  choir,  therefore,  took  a 
gallon  of  hot  brandy  and  beer  mixed  to  the  service,  and 
passed  it  round.  The  liquor  overcame  them  and  they 
fell  asleep.  When  the  evening  hymn  was  given  out  the 
choir  remained  in  a  somnolent  condition.  A  wideawake 
boy,  sitting  with  them,  roused  them,  but  they  were  so 
muddled  they  imagined  they  were  at  a  party,  and  struck 
up  “  The  Devil  among  the  Tailors.”  The  leader,  seeing 
that  nobody  moved,  began  to  shout  out  directions.  The 
congregation  became  confused,  the  squire  stood  up  and 
stormed  at  the  band,  and  at  last  they  came  to  realise  where 
they  were,  “  and  the  old  players  played  no  more  ”  in  that 
church. 

Two  short  tales  remain  to  be  included.  The  Grave  by 
the  Handfosl,  contained  in  the  Changed  Man  volume, 
gives  an  account  of  how,  “  on  a  dark,  yet  mild  and  excep¬ 
tionally  dry  evening  at  Christmas-time,”  the  Chalk-Newton 
choir  “  left  their  homes  just  before  midnight  to  repeat  their 
annual  harmonies  under  the  windows  of  the  local  popula¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  local  waits  of  those  days  mostly  refrained 
from  sounding  a  note  before  Christmas  morning  had 
astronomically  arrived,  and  not  caring  to  return  to  their 
beer,  they  decided  to  begin  with  some  outlying  cottages 
in  Sidlinch  Lane,  where  the  people  had  no  clocks,  and 
would  not  know  whether  it  were  night  or  morning.  In 
that  direction  they  accordingly  went ;  and  as  they  ascended 
to  higher  ground  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  light 
beyond  the  houses,  quite  at  the  top  of  the  lane.'*  The 
remainder  of  this  grim  story  is  too  long  for  recital  here. 
It  closes  on  a  dramatic  note.  “  The  Christmas  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  next  morning  was  broken  at  breakfast-time  by 
tragic  intelligence,  which  went  down  the  village  like  wind. 
Sergeant-Major  Holway  had  been  found  shot  through  the 
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head  by  his  own  hand  at  the  cross-roads  in  Long  Ash 
Lane  where  his  father  lay  buried.” 

If  we  ransack  Hardy’s  poetry  for  references  to 
Christmas  we  shall  find  enough  to  fill  an  article  by  itself, 
but  we  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  citing  the  four 
beautiful  verses  of  The  Oxen,  which  are  as  follows: — 

Christmas  Eve,  and  twelve  of  the  clock, 

“Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees,” 

An  elder  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 
By  the  embers  in  hearthside  ease. 

We  pictured  the  meek,  mild  creatures  where 
't  hey  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen, 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 
To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  would  weave 
In  these  years!  Yet  I  feel. 

If  someone  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 

"  Come ;  see  the  oxen  kneel 

In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 
Our  childhood  used  to  know,” 

I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom. 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  Comyns  Carr 

S.  Moritz — Pontresina — Maloja  :  names  common  enough 
nowadays  in  the  mouths  of  English  people  planning  their 
winter  sports ;  or  in  those — chiefly  now — of  Germans 
taking  their  families  to  “  do  the  Bathe-cure  ”  in  the 
summer;  but  in  the  early  sixties  known  to  no  intruders 
save  a  handful  of  Swiss  from  its  own  Canton  or  from  the 
Valtelline  and  the  nearer  Italian  valleys. 

My  father — English  Chaplain  at  Genoa  since  about  the 
year  1851 — had  discovered  the  beautiful  district  in  his 
annual  Alpine  walking-tour,  and  had  come  back  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  homely  village  in  its  imposing  surroundings 
and  the  simple  comfort  of  the  little  old  Kulm  inn,  then 
run  by  Badruth  -phe — or,  probably,  more  than  ^^grand- 
fere  ”  now,  if  the  name  still  exists  in  the  great  noisy  kotel- 
world  of,  the  present  day. 

So  delighted  was  my  father  with  his  new  “  find  ”  that  he 
must  needs  convey  his  family  up  there,  with  some  weari¬ 
ness  of  travel,  for  the  next  August  holiday.  He  had  also 
extolled  the  place  to  a  few  choice  friends  sufficiently  to 
gather  a  tiny  congregation  of  Anglicans  for  whom  he  held 
an  intimate  service  on  Sundays  in  the  salon  of  the  inn. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  1863  and  was  the 
beginning  of  his  thirty-seven  years’  pastorate  there — soon 
enrolled  under  the  S.P.G. — during  which  time  he  collected 
funds  to  build  the  little  English  Church  on  the  road 
between  the  old  Kurhaus  and  the  village. 

But  that  was  not  even  dreamed  of  when  I  was  a  child. 
“  Church  ”  was  short  for  a  dozen  worshippers,  of  whom  one 
would  start  a  hymn,  without  accompaniment,  to  end  up; 
and  then  we  would  sally  forth  on  to  the  balcony,  where  the 
Badruth  family  had,  perhaps,  been  listening  to  us,  and  go 
for  a  walk  round  the  shining  blue  lake  below  or  to  the 
waterfall  where  the  stream  was  still  pure  and  green  and 
brown  in  its  pools  and  shallows,  and  full  of  the  leaping 
trout. 
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I  suppose  the  waterfall  is  used  for  power  now — its  clean 
current  sullied  and  the  trout  exterminated  long  ago — but 
in  those  days  we  had  many  a  bit  of  exciting  sport  there 
with  a  worm  fastened  to  a  birch-sapling  rod — the  young 
Badruths  teaching  us  how  to  tickle  the  fish,  but,  alas  !  very 
soon  also  how  to  catch  them  with  a  net  for  table  d'hote. 

And  that  balcony  of  the  Kulm — only  one  of  the  many 
roughly  carved  brown  balconies  adorning  those  half-stone, 
half-wooden  built  chalets^  their  roofs  weighted  with  huge 
stones  to  keep  them  on  in  the  gales  and  under  the  snows 
of  winter :  I  wonder  if  it  still  exists  in  some  hidden  corner 
of  the  great  yearly  increased  edifice,  as  a  memento  to  the 
old  family ! 

Probably  not,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake — now  emerald, 
now  blue,  now  calmly  reflecting  the  snow  peaks  and  dark 
fir  forests,  now  lashed  into  waves  by  the  storm  wind  from 
the  Maloja — are  circled  by  hotels  in  lieu  of  the  greenest 
of  meadow-slopes,  jewelled  with  flowers  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  crowned  by  the  Piz  Lauguard  and  the 
Bernina  range  away  to  the  left,  where  the  lapis-lazuli  blue 
of  the  sky  sometimes  grows  softer  towards  the  lower  valley. 

I  can  have  been  scarcely  more  than  twelve  years  old 
when  we  first  came  to  the  Engadine — reaching  it  by  the 
Maloja  pass  from  Chiavenna.  Of  course,  we  travelled 
in  the  diligence,  for  my  father  could  not  afford  a  private 
carriage  and  relays  of  horses — and  a  lumbering  affair  it 
was. 

He  always  chose  to  sit  in  the  banquette,  behind  whence 
he  could  readily  leap  down  to  take  the  short  cuts  across 
the  zigzags  of  the  road  and  rejoin  the  coach  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  But  the  governess  and  we  children  pleaded 
for  the  open  coufe  in  front,  though  our  mother  would  often 
prefer  the  horrors  of  the  stuffy  interieur,  where  she  could 
see  less  of  the  coming  perils  of  the  road.  Little  enough 
sympathy  had  we  little  wretches  for  her  nervousness  !  Well 
I  remember  how  we  teased  her  on  one  occasion  of  the 
downward  journey  when  the  postilion  with  the  fresh  horses 
whom  we  picked  up  at  Silvaplana  was  as  drunk  as  a  lord 
on  his  wedding  day !  I  can  see  her  anxious  eyes — as  his 
friends  hoisted  him  up  to  his  high  seat — and  the  laughing 
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face  of  his  bride,  wishing  him  luck  from  the  doorstep. 
My  mother’s  fears  were  not  ill-founded,  for  we  just  missed 
colliding  with  the  incoming  Post  as  we  rushed,  swaying, 
along  the  shores  of  the  glittering  lake,  passing  Silz-Maria 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  neared  the  dangers  of  the 
Maloja  descent.  Luckily,  the  splendid  horses  knew  their 
familiar  journey  well  enough  to  be  left  to  their  own  good 
sense,  and  luckily  the  postilion  was  just  sober  enough  to 
leave  them  to  it !  But  as  their  noses  looked  over  the 
precipice  at  each  turn  of  the  road  before  they  swerved  to 
the  left,  I  know  now  what  my  mother  suffered.  Yet  safely 
down  we  were  at  last  and  cantering  merrily  past  the  village 
of  Casaccia  and  by  the  roaring  river  which  has  crept  and 
then  leapt  down  the  precipices  from  the  Maloja  heights. 

My  father,  who  was  a  willing  pioneer  of  budding 
Alpinists  on  the  crags  and  glaciers,  used  to  take  his 
parties  to  see  what  he  called  the  watershed  of  Europe 
on  those  Maloja  heights;  and  I  can  recall  my  youthful 
scepticism  when  I  was  told  that  those  trickling  streams 
spreading  from  a  boggy  centre  would  grow  into  the  great 
rivers  whose  names  I  had  just  been  learning  at  school. 

But  everyone  listened  attentively  to  information  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell — especially  on  mountaineering 
subjects.  He  was  a  trusted  guide  who  took  no  risks, 
though  he  was  stern  in  forbidding  his  flock  to  stray  on 
the  mountains  and  proud  that  he  had  never  had  a  mishap. 
I  think  for  this  reason  he  was  much  dismayed  that  in 
conveying  my  husband  up  the  comparatively  easy  Piz 
Lauguard,  where  he  had  led  parties  something  like  forty 
times,  my  poor  man  was  seized  with  such  giddiness  in 
scaling  the  cone  that  my  father  could  only  ensure  his 
arrival  at  the  summit  by  bidding  him  close  his  eyes  and 
submit  to  being  pulled  up  by  the  hand.  I  think  the  old 
man  would  have  blushed  if  his  own  son-in-law  had  failed 
him,  but  the  excursion  was  scarcely  a  pleasure  to  the  victim, 
who  descended  backwards,  his  feet  placed  at  each  step 
by  his  careful  protector. 

When  we  were  homeward  bound  for  Genoa,  we  only 
slept  once  on  the  journey — at  Milan;  but  when  upwards 
in  the  spring  there  was  a  halt  at  Chiavenna,  too,  for  we 
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were  never  allowed  to  pause  in  the  marshland  about  the 
head  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

On  one  occasion,  when  we  little  girls  were  travelling 
alone  with  our  German  governess,  some  delay  on  the  rail¬ 
way  journey  landed  us  rather  late  in  the  evening  at  Colico. 
We  had  missed  the  diligence,  but  our  governess  happened 
on  a  return  carriage,  which  she  hired,  and  off  we  set  in 
the  misty  gloaming.  The  horses  were  jaded,  and  before 
we  reached  the  halt  where  we  might  get  fresh  ones  our 
progress  became  very  slow. 

Then  our  governess,  afraid  of  allowing  us  to  sleep  in 
the  air  of  the  marsh,  suggested  that  we  should  all  sing 
V olkslieder  to  cheer  the  horses  on;  and  I  can  hear  us 
falling  into  our  parts  and  lustily  bawling  out : 

**  Ach,  wie  war’s  mdglich  dann 
Dass  ich  dich  lassen  feonn," 

“  Lorelei,”  and  other  pathetic  or  merry  love  songs,  and 
firmly  believing  that  the  horses  were  going  faster  for  our 
efforts. 

Chiavenna  was  a  picturesque  Italian  town  in  those  days, 
perched  amid  steep  vineyards  and  where  unkempt  pergolas 
hung  dusty  grapes  over  our  heads  in  the  inn  garden;  it 
was  the  last  of  our  Italy,  for  even  at  Promontogno,  though 
it  lay  among  magnificent  chestnut  woods,  the  houses  began 
to  wear  a  more  solid  look,  and  at  Casaccia  they  were  the 
small-windowed  mountain  dwellings,  meet  for  the  storms 
of  winter. 

Yet  even  here  the  folk  still  bore  something  of  the  Italian 
charm  so  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the  dour  character  of 
the  Grisonnais  who — in  spite  of  the  presence  of  many 
Latin  words  in  their  ancient  Romansch  language — have 
little  of  the  friendliness  of  the  South. 

I  remember  a  comely  and  lovable  hostess  at  Casaccia, 
where  we  were  once  forced  to  pause  for  illness.  There 
was  no  inn,  and  my  father  had  found  rooms  at  a  well-to-do 
chalet',  he  was  so  wont  to  bargain  in  Italy,  where  every 
foreigner  was  obliged  to  do  so,  that  he  was  dumbfounded 
at  the  bill  here. 

“  I  think  you  have  forgotten  to  charge  for  the  rooms, 
Signora,”  his  conscience  made  him  say. 
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“  And  why  should  I  charge  for  the  rooms  ?  ”  smiled  she. 
“  They  are  there  all  the  same,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  of 
service  to  the  indisposed  Signorina.’’  “A  little  for  the 
food,  yes,  because  it  costs  something  to  me.  And,”  with 
a  deprecating  gesture,  “  a  little  for  the  trouble.” 

Not  a  penny  more  would  she  accept.  How  many  such 
hostesses  are  there  left  in  those  valleys — or,  indeed,  any¬ 
where — nowadays  ? 

But  that  woman  was  not  of  the  Engadine.  I  have  an 
idea  that  my  father  did  not  get  off  quite  so  well  for  the 
apartment  which  he  had  secured  for  us  in  one  of  the  hand¬ 
some  chalets  at  Campfer  where  we  spent  that  second 
summer  in  the  Engadine. 

I  remember  it  vividly,  the  wide,  carved  brown  balcony 
overlooking  the  swift  green  river,  beside  which  ran  the 
branch  road  leading  down  to  the  old  Kurhaus;  the  pine- 
panelled  dwelling-room  within  it,  the  little  beds  with  their 
huge  feather  duvets ;  the  still  smaller  washing  basins ;  and, 
best  of  all,  the  great  barn  piled  high  with  hay  in  which 
we  used  to  play  and  hide,  often  escaping  chastisement 
for  mischief  under  its  sweet,  soft  covering.  Merry  days 
we  spent  there,  playing  with  the  daughter  of  the  house¬ 
wife,  a  girl  who  had  been  apprenticed  in  Italy  and  who 
chattered  with  us  in  the  familiar  Italian  instead  of  the 
German  language  which  we  were  less  at  home  in. 

Many  years  later  I  pointed  the  chalet  out  to  my  husband 
one  day  when  we  had  come  from  S.  Moritz  to  l  inch  with 
the  Bancrofts  at  the  Campfer  Hotel.  As  we  approached, 
the  little  lady  came  out  of  the  porch  to  meet  us  and,  in  a 
merry  moment,  my  husband  was  inspired  to  dance  a  horn¬ 
pipe  down  the  dusty  road,  upon  which  she  immediately 
took  her  skirts  daintily  in  either  hand  and  footed  it  as  of 
old  in  response. 

I  suppose  the  hotel  still  flourishes,  and  I  hope  the 
beautiful  old  chalet  with  the  large  pink  carnations  hanging 
from  the  window-boxes  still  belongs  to  the  successors  of 
the  dour  lady  whose  daughter  shared  our  childish  pranks. 

As  his  little  congregation  slowly  but  surely  increased, 
my  father  thought  it  best  to  abide  in  S.  Moritz  village, 
where  he  held  his  services  at  the  Kulm  Inn. 
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So  the  year  1865  saw  us  installed  there  in  a  then  slightly 
enlarged  hotel. 

The  addition  must  have  looked  ill  against  the  mellow 
building,  for  it  was  much  less  well  designed  and  was 
adorned  not  with  one  thick  carved  wood  terrace,  but  with 
a  small  cast-iron  balcony  to  each  room  all  the  way  up, 
giving  the  facade  a  gimcrack  appearance.  These  bal¬ 
conies  were,  however,  a  source  of  great  fun  to  us 
youngsters. 

We  had  two  boy-comrades  about  this  time — Julian  and 
Waldo  Storey,  the  sons  of  a  well-known  American  painter 
dwelling  in  Rome,  and — truth  compels  me  to  add  that  rare 
pickles  they  were  !  Luckily  for  mischief,  their  rooms  and 
ours  were  on  the  top  floor,  and  their  position  suggested  a 
devilish  device.  With  one  of  the  hooks  that  we  used  to 
fish  in  the  torrent  attached  to  a  long,  strong  piece  of  string, 
these  imps  were  wont  after  dark  to  haul  up  the  boots 
placed  by  unsuspecting  visitors  on  their  balconies  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  boy  who  was  to  collect  them  for  cleaning  at 
daybreak. 

Many  an  angry  word  passed  between  old  Badruth  and 
his  guests,  and  many  a  hiding  did  that  poor  lad  get  before 
the  real  culprits  confessed,  and  then  the  language  of  the 
innkeeper — who  was  not  the  mildest  of  men — knew  no 
bounds.  Yet  it  did  not  daunt  the  “  Storey  boys,”  and  their 
next  prank  lasted  longer  before  it  was  unmasked. 

They  had  made  friends  with  a  very  correct  English  lad, 
much  their  senior,  whose  apartment  was  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  old  portion  of  the  inn. 

The  wicked  ones  had  noticed  that  there  was  a  trap-door 
in  the  ceiling  of  this  room,  a  method  in  use  in  the  old 
chalets  for  entering  the  room  above  :  they  found  out  that 
two  timid  old  maids  were  sleeping  in  that  room  above,  and 
when  the  unsuspecting  occupier  of  the  lower  apartment 
was  safe  in  the  salon  of  an  evening  and  they  knew  that 
the  old  ladies  had  retired  to  rest,  these  “  limbs  ”  would 
cautiously  invade  their  friend’s  premises,  unbolt  the  trap¬ 
door,  and  shoot  apples  or  other  missiles  into  the  sanctum 
overhead. 

The  effect  on  the  spinsters  may  be  imagined.  At  first 
the  fear  of  ridicule  kept  them  silent,  but  at  last  broken 
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sleep  and  harrowed  nerves  opened  their  lips;  the  correct 
gentleman  on  the  ground  floor  was  evicted,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  merry  Engadine  housemaid,  who  discovered  the 
secret  and  unmasked  the  true  offenders,  they  might  have 
gone  scot  free.  As  it  was  I  believe  their  mother  was 
requested  to  remove  them  from  the  hotel,  and  that  the  ire 
of  old  Badruth  was  only  appeased  by  the  disinclination 
to  lose  American  patronage. 

But  their  pranks  outside  could  not  be  restrained,  and  I 
fancy  the  famous  “  Cresta  Run  ” — now  the  scene  of  many 
exciting  competitions,  but  then  a  natural  though 
dangerously  precipitous  toboggan-slide — saw  some  wild 
exploits. 

I  barely  recognise  the  village  now.  A  few  tennis  courts 
were  gradually  erected  for  summer  visitors  as  the  Kulm — 
still  the  only  important  inn — grew  in  size;  but  winter- 
season  there  was  none,  and  consequently  levelled  and 
flooded  meadows  and  skating  rinks  and  inventions 
innumerable  for  the  entertainment  of  the  winter-sports  folk 
did  not  exist. 

All  our  fun  was  in  summer.  In  the  mornings  most  of 
it  consisted  in  walking  or  driving  down  to  the  old  Kurhaus 
either  in  the  leisurely  omnibus  or  the  livelier  private 
einspdnner — a  small  open  carriage  drawn  sometimes  by  a 
big  horse  and  driven  by  a  more  or  less  wild  Jehu. 

There  we  drank  the  waters,  cold  or  mixed  with  warm 
whey  (abominable  concoction !)  or  soaked  in  the  shabby 
old  wooden  baths  not  then  demolished;  but  chiefly  we 
strolled  up  and  down  the  front,  buying  useless  objects  of 
Swiss  carving  and  embroidery  and  watching  the  gay  ladies 
— mostly  Italian — in  their  fashionable  clothes. 

I  recall  a  tall,  dark,  Milanese  beauty  who  was  the  adored 
of  many  in  the  days  when  I  first  began  to  notice  the 
elegantes  and  to  dream  of  dressing  as  they  did.  The 
Austrian  Minister’s  daughter  ran  her  close,  and  so  did  our 
English  belle — Georgiana  Lady  Dudley — whose  testolina 
graziosa  the  Italian  beaux  extolled,  though  her  willowy 
figure  was  too  spare  for  the  taste  of  a  nation  which  admires 
a  well-made  woman  before  a  pretty  face. 

This  Milanese  countess  had  one  cavalier  above  all 
others  who  would  actually,  though  very  unwillingly,  have 
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risked  his  life  to  win  her  smile.  He  was  a  vain,  fatuous 
fellow,  who  would  have  been  more  of  a  butt  for  the  ladies’ 
merriment  than  he  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  childlike 
simplicity.  He  was  rich  and  could  afford  to  have  his 
horses  sent  up  for  the  season,  but  he  trusted  to  his 
country’s  reputation  for  horsemanship  rather  than  his  own 
valour,  and  was  not  himself  the  whip  that  he  pretended 
to  be.  He  liked  to  show  off  his  fine  team  in  front  of  the 
Kurhaus  and  along  the  broad,  flat  highway  beside  the 
shores  of  the  Silvaplana  and  Silz  lakes,  but  it  was 
whispered  that  he  would  never  risk  it  on  any  difficult 
mountain  road. 

So  one  day  the  charming  countess  planned  a  picnic 
and  bade  him  drive  her  in  his  high  cart  and  tandem  down 
the  Maloja  spirals.  Luckily  the  party  had  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed ;  the  lady  was  indisposed  !  Some 
said  it  was  to  save  his  face  and  others  to  save  her  own. 

In  these  days  that  count’s  coach-and-four  would  be  a 
Rolls-Royce  or  equivalent  car;  and  he  might  have  to  take 
it  to  pieces  at  the  sharpest  of  the  curves,  as  I  saw  a  more 
adventurous  Italian  do,  later,  on  a  still  worse  road,  when 
fighting  for  a  wager.  But  most  likely  the  Maloja  highway 
is  improved  since  the  sixties. 

Anyway  “  Kurhaus  promenade  ”  was  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  thing  in  my  day.  Small  German  and  Italian  royalties 
began  to  arrive  by  the  time  I  was  a  debutante^  though  it 
was  not  till  many  years  later  that  our  own  Queen  Mary 
came  as  a  girl ;  not  till  after  I  had  left  all  Continental 
homes  for  a  permanent  English  one. 

Our  own  church  was  built  by  then,  and  the  hymn-tunes 
were  played  on  a  harmonium  by  a  better  organist,  in  the 
person  of  my  sister,  instead  of  a  trembling  little  girl  on 
the  piano  of  the  Kurhaus  ballroom. 

But  though  the  Kurhaus  was  “  the  thing  ”  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  fun  was  organised  in  the  village  of  an  afternoon : 
long  emsfdnner  drives  to  Beversthal  or  Pontresina,  picnics 
on  the  Mortaratch  glacier  or  in  the  pinewoods  by  the  blue 
lake,  among  the  cyclamen  and  Alpenrose ;  and  sometimes  a 
dance  and  a  cotillon  or  a  concert  in  the  Kulm  drawing¬ 
room  of  an  evening. 
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One  of  the  amusements  of  the  day-loiterers  was  to  watch 
the  incoming  diligences  as  they  arrived  at  the  Post, 
depositing  cramped  passengers  on  the  cobble  stones;  old 
ladies  still  trembling  from  the  descent  of  the  Julier  spirals, 
fathers  of  families  admonishing  refractory  youngsters  and 
laden  with  small  packages  thrown  down  at  them  from  the 
pile  on  top,  or  searching  for  their  larger  luggage  in  the 
following  Furgon.  No  porters,  no  obsequious  lackeys 
from  the  hotel ;  handbags  carried  up  the  dirty,  rough  street, 
with  its  running,  and  none  too  fragrant,  side-gutters  as 
best  might  be,  and  a  dour  manager  to  receive  the  visitors 
in  the  dark  hotel  hall. 

And  what  a  ramshackle  place  was  that  Post  Office,  too ! 

Some  friends  of  ours  bearing  the  familiar  name  of  Jones 
waited  days  for  important  letters  once,  and  only  traced 
them  at  last  by  insisting  on  investigating  the  pigeon-holes, 
when  they  were  found  under  the  letter  G.  “If  you  had 
said  the  name  was  lon^s  you  would  have  had  them,” 
grumbled  the  sour  clerk.  I  recollect,  even  in  later  days, 
my  husband  enquiring  daily  for  an  expected  parcel  and 
mercifully  catching  sight  of  it  on  the  office  stool  when  the 
clerk  stood  up  :  it  fitted  the  stool  and  was  of  a  convenient 
height  for  the  young  gentleman.  What  would  the 
English-speaking  clerks  in  the  up-to-date  Post  Office  say 
now  to  such  goings-on  ? 

So  much  for  the  fashionable  season  of  the  sixties.  But 
there  was  another  aspect  of  the  Engadine  which  I  was  the 
first  English  girl  to  see. 

About  the  year  1866,  at  the  time  which  I  had  been 
banished  for  a  while  to  a  hated  Brighton  school,  my 
brother,  who  suffered  from  lung  trouble,  was  allowed  to 
make  what  was  then  considered  a  somewhat  risky  trial  of 
the  Alpine  climate  in  the  warm  months. 

I  just  remember  the  approval  expressed  by  his  physician. 
Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  at  the  end  of  that  summer  and  how 
anxiously  it  was  decided  that  he  should  follow  the 
emphatic  advice  of  the  local  Swiss  doctor  and  try  the 
effect  of  the  winter  frost.  The  decision  would  never  have 
been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  patient’s  own  obstinate 
desire  to  make  the  experiment.  The  lads  of  the  Engadine 
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went  to  Italy  to  pursue  the  confectionery  trade,  for  which 
the  valley  is  famed,  and  often  returned  infected;  but,  if 
taken  in  time,  that  doctor  affirmed  the  disease  was  always 
arrested  by  the  keen  air.  Why  not  also  in  an  Englishman? 
The  Englishman  saw  no  reason  why  not. 

So  for  two  winters  my  brother  remained  in  the  snug 
though  homely  Kulm  hotel,  and  by  that  time  he  was  a 
noted  person,  for  he  was  so  much  better  that  his  case  was 
written  of  in  The  Lancet^  and  he  was  joined  by  other 
sufferers  in  his  exile.  At  the  end  of  the  second  winter,  it 
being  considered  advisable  that  he  should  make  his  home 
in  the  Alps,  my  father  bought  a  plot  of  land  on  the  lower 
slope  of  Piz  Nare  and  build  a  solid  house  not  far  from 
the  village  church  with  its  crooked  Campanile  and  its  grim 
legend  on  the  lych-gate  reminding  the  passer-by  that : — 

Where  you  are  we  were, 

Where  we  are  you  will  be. 

The  time  came  when  my  father  sold  that  house,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  it  was  that  it  had  been  turned  into  a  home 
for  indigent  consumptives.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  had 
some  varied  experiences  in  it  before  it  passed  from  us. 

There  I  spent  my  first  winter  in  the  snows,  alone  with 
my  brother  and  another  invalid  guest,  and  I  must  admit  it 
was  not  very  gay.  Organised  winter  sports  were  not  yet 
thought  of,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  Kulm  Hotel  was  kept 
open  for  the  use  of  pulmonary  patients  following  my 
brother’s  example;  and  as  the  free,  outdoor  life  which  is 
now  part  of  their  treatment  was  not  yet  ventured  on,  there 
were  no  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
All  the  other  hotels  were  closed  and  the  road  down  to  the 
Kurhaus  was  not  practicable,  the  diligence-sledge  routes, 
both  up  from  the  Maloja  and  over  the  Julier  and  Splugen 
passes,  being  on  the  higher  level.  I  believe  the  Engadine 
is  approached  now  from  every  direction  by  railways,  but 
the  fine  post  horses  and  reckless,  merry  postilions  were 
then  our  only  conductors  over  the  perils  of  the  high 
mountains. 

Yet  though  there  was  no  arranged  fun  for  “  foreigners,” 
there  was  no  lack  of  it  for  the  home-birds  whose  holiday 
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was  in  winter;  and  we  as  householders  were  sometimes, 
though  rather  reluctantly,  admitted  into  that  category  by 
the  none  too  friendly  Grisonnais. 

I  well  remember  the  long,  low,  old  coffee-room  at  the 
Kulm  flanked  by  rough  wooden  benches  and  lit  with 
pendant  oil  lamps,  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  improvised 
platform  from  which  three  or  four  fiddlers  and  “  zither  ” 
players  twanged  forth  the  lilting,  slow  three-time  waltz. 

The  girls  sat  on  one  side  of  the  room,  their  rosy  faces 
and  buxom  figures  well  set  off  by  the  colours  and  sparkling 
silver  chains  and  ornaments  of  the  Canton  costume,  though 
those  who  had  been  down  into  Italy,  “  in  the  confec¬ 
tionery,”  were  wont  to  pride  themselves  on  showing  off 
the  new  fashions;  the  men  stood  ranged  against  the 
opposite  wall,  and  when  the  music  struck  up  each  fellow 
made  a  dive  across  the  floor  and  pulled  out  his  already 
secured  partner. 

I  was  not  allowed  part  in  the  dance,  but  it  was  fun 
to  watch,  and  more  exciting  still  to  see  the  jumping  com¬ 
petitions  in  the  snow  on  holidays  (not  Sundays  in  that 
Calvinist  community)  and  the  tobogganing  down  the 
Cresta  hill.  Not  that  any  such  excellence  was  reached  in 
these  sports  among  the  natives  as  that  which  they  have 
now  attained  through  emulation  of  the  foreigner;  and  I 
do  not  recollect  seeing  any  ski-ing,  in  which  the  Swiss  are 
now  such  proficient  instructors. 

The  lake  ice  was  too  rough  to  favour  expert  skating,  and 
the  Cresta  run  was  a  very  amateurish  affair;  all  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  sporting  arrangements  has  been  attained  to  attract 
the  foreigner.  But  we  had  picnics  on  the  sheltered, 
southern  sides  of  the  pine  woods,  where  the  fierce  sun 
bakes  the  crisp  snow  yet  cannot  melt  it,  under  gaunt  firs 
purple  in  the  shadows  but  with  the  icicles  and  fantastic 
frost-wreaths  with  which  they  are  hung,  glittering  like 
glass  chandeliers  in  the  blazing  Alpine  sunbeams.  Sleigh 
drives  we  had  also  along  the  shores  of  the  frozen  lakes, 
when  the  dancing  beams  that  we  children  used  to  call 
“  weddings  ”  as  they  bobbed  up  and  down  on  the  summer 
wavelets  sparkled  on  snow  fields  instead. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  is  nothing  like  the  depth  of 
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the  blue  in  the  sky  when  it  is  spread  above  the  snow,  but 
there  is  something  more  tender  in  it  at  a  season  which  the 
winter-sport  folk  do  not  wait  to  see  :  and  that  is  in  spring — 
the  spring  that  German  poets  sing  of,  when  slowly  the 
snows  begin  to  melt  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  first  Alpine 
flowers  bloom  in  the  mosses  that  have  lain  warm  under¬ 
neath.  Then  along  the  receding  edges  of  white,  the  green 
becomes  jewelled  with  colour :  the  purple-rose  of  saxi¬ 
frages,  the  sapphire-blue  of  the  deep-cupped  gentianella 
and  of  the  starry  little  gentian  verna,  the  soft,  pink 
cushions  of  the  silene  acaulis,  the  transparent  mauve  of  the 
slender,  fairy-like  soldanella,  and  many  another  tender 
floweret  known  to  the  Alpine  botanist. 

We  saw  this  first  glory;  but  sometimes  we  were  wont 
to  descend  into  Italy  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  ground 
was  dry  again;  and,  .driving  down  through  the  bursting 
chestnut-woods  of  Promontogno,  I  once  beheld,  in  a 
relapse  of  winter,  one  of  the  fairest  sights  of  Nature :  the 
fruit-blossom  against  the  snow.  Pink  peach-blossom, 
green-white  pear,  fairy  clusters  of  cherry — all  standing  out 
from  the  more  dazzling  white  of  snowdrifts  that  clung  to 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  or  lay  in  shaded  fields 
which  the  hot  sun  could  not  reach. 

All  the  way  down  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  the  vegetation 
grew  more  luxuriant;  serried  meadows  of  lilac  pansies 
were  starred  with  pheasant-eyed  narcissus  and,  when  we 
reached  the  lake,  the  tamarisk  was  waving  its  pink  feathers 
in  the  breeze  and  the  wistaria  and  the  Banksia  rose  hung 
their  tendrils  over  the  water. 

But  we  only  stayed  a  short  time  in  Italy.  When  the 
Engadine  was  dried  out  again  we  fled  from  the  enervating 
Southern  spring  back  to  the  keen  airs  of  the  Alps.  There 
everything  was  changed  once  more ;  the  snow  had  retreated 
to  the  higher  slopes  and  those  around  our  dwelling — no 
longer  studded  with  the  most  delicate  flowers — of  which 
only  the  pinguicula  lifted  its  frail  stem  beside  the  rushing 
stream — the  slopes  were  strewn  with  such  a  profusion 
of  gaudier  colour  that  scarce  a  green  patch  remained : 
fields  of  white  narcissus  and  cuckoo  flower  were  sprinkled 
with  the  blue  of  forget-me-not  and  starred  with  the  gold 
of  the  sulphur  anemone,  and  I  remember  seeing  once, 
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suddenly,  through  the  steep  pine-woods  above  Celerina, 
a  sheet  of  crimson  so  vivid  and  so  unbroken  that  it 
seemed  like  a  field  of  blood  :  it  was  just  a  large  meadow  of 
sainfoin  in  full  flower. 

Yes,  we  had  our  compensations  for  the  dull  seasons. 
Very  few  of  the  gay  folk  who  throng  all  those  crowded 
hotels  in  summer  and  grumble  at  the  not  impossible  August 
snowstorms,  or  even  those  who  enjoy  the  hot  suns 
and  blue  skies  of  winter  have  rejoiced  in  the  madness  of 
spring  or  dreamed  through  the  mellow  October  days  when 
the  larches  are  gold  upon  a  lapis-lazuli  background,  and 
the  pines  almost  black  in  contrast;  when  the  ground  is 
crimson  with  the  bilberry  leaves  and  yellow  with  the 
falling  fir-needles;  when  there  is  no  breath  of  the  Maloja 
wind  against  which  the  pretty  ladies  swathe  their  faces 
with  blue  gauze  in  summer.  The  autumn  waters  of  the  lake 
are  smooth  emerald  and  deep  brown  in  the  shade,  and 
every  slim  fir-tree  and  spreading  pine,  every  floating  cloud 
and  towering  Alp  lies  reflected  upon  them  as  in  a  mirror. 

No,  those  were  not  entirely  dull  seasons  when  the  hotels 
were  shut  to  gaudy  and  exacting  visitors  and  merely  open 
to  armies  of  rosy  girls  and  boys  busy  cleaning  and 
beautifying  them  for  the  summer  or  winter  seasons,  and 
boxing  one  another  with  the  pillows  and  duvets  which  they 
hung  out  on  the  balconies  to  air. 

Then  was  their  chance  for  fun.  All  the  weddings  of 
the  year  were  crowded  into  the  spring  and  autumn  months, 
and  when  we  profited  by  the  quieter  days  to  carry  our 
tea-kettle  into  the  Alpenrose  shrubberies  by  the  waterfall 
or  the  deeper  pine-woods  towards  Pontresina,  we  would 
often  happen,  with  inconsiderate  carelessness,  on  couples 
of  lovers  in  solitary  places,  or  add  our  own  laughter  to  that 
of  boisterous  native  merrymakers  in  einsf&nner  that  dashed 
down  the  curves  of  the  Samaden  road  towards  those  solid, 
comfortable  homes  in  the  big  white  chalets,  with  their 
handsome  balconies  and  gateways  of  finely  wrought  iron, 
that  stud  the  road  of  the  Lower  Engadine. 

Oh !  nobody  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  dead  seasons, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  those  are  not  the  occasions  that 
leap  to  my  mind  the  most  readily  as  typical  pleasures  of 
the  real  invigorating  life  of  the  Engadine. 


THE  RUSSIAN  DREAM  OF  FREEDOM 
By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  aphorism  that  every  country  gets  the  government  that 
it  deserves  has  long  passed  into  a  platitude,  suspect,  like 
all  platitudes,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  excluded  half- 
truth.  Still,  no  race  has  been  robbed  of  its  dream  of  liberty 
quite  so  ironically  as  the  Russian.  That  dream  has 
received  exceptional  publicity  because  it  lives  in  the  pages 
of  some  of  the  foremost  creative  writers  in  the  world’s 
literature.  The  question  of  freedom  in  Russia  was  never 
confined  to  the  politicians;  Russian  literature  is  steeped 
in  it  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the  one  link  between  the 
fastidious  artist,  Turgenev,  and  that  ruthless  iconoclast, 
Maxim  Gorky.  And  Turgenev  himself,  through  this  same 
sympathy  with  the  disinherited,  is  linked  to  the  author  of 
Dead  Souls ^  who  first  projected  the  dumb  Russian  peasant 
upon  a  canvas  that  was  to  attract  a  hitherto  indifferent 
Europe.  So  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  time  when 
Madame  de  Stael  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  day  when 
Russia  would  indeed  be  interpreted  by  Russians,  the  idea 
of  liberty  has  been  incarnate  in  the  works  of  the  great 
Russian  writers. 

Gogol  in  his  mystical  way — a  mysticism  that  blended 
always  with  that  untaught  sense  of  reality  which  has  made 
Russian  realism  so  alien  from  Latin — was  content  with 
drawing  a  merciless  picture  on  a  vast  scale  presenting 
his  enslaved  compatriots  exactly  as  they  were,  sparing 
neither  master  nor  slave,  stabbing  impartially  at  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  every  class,  writing  down  Russia  once  and  for 
all  as  he  himself  had  seen  her  with  his  own  fresh  eyes. 
But  of  the  future,  the  dawn  of  that  far-off  freedom,  he 
has  given  us  but  few  glimpses  beyond  that  mystical  con¬ 
ception  of  Imperial  Russia,  accomplishing  blindly  a  dimly 
divined  historic  purpose. 

Turgenev  produced  no  parallel  to  Dead  Souls,  but  he 
paid  much  more  attention  to  the  future  of  the  serfs.  He 
was  not  content  to  draw  them  as  they  lived  their  hard 
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lives  beside  him  at  Spasskoe.  He  was  not  content  with 
the  stage  of  official  freedom  that  his  own  book,  T he  Annals 
of  a  Sportsman,  had  done  so  much  to  bring  into  being. 
He  foresaw  that  a  time  was  coming  when  the  peasants 
would  attempt  to  assert  themselves  as  human  beings.  He 
knew  that  already  the  Intellectuals  were  working  day  and 
night  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  that  the  revolt 
must  at  least  be  rehearsed  in  the  not  too  remote  future. 
He  understood  that,  just  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  it 
was  a  question  of  the  ideas  of  the  Intellectuals  trickling 
down  to  the  great  mass  to  work  upon  it,  as  it  were,  like 
leaven.  The  fermentation  had  been  terrifically  swift  in 
the  France  of  1789.  He  believed,  however,  that  there 
was  an  infinitely  deeper  inertia  in  the  Russian  mass,  and 
in  book  after  book  he  exasperated  contemporary  Russian 
criticism  by  his  sustained  scepticism. 

On  the  Eve,  published  in  1859,  illustrates  excellently 
the  first  stage  of  this  scepticism.  It  was  perhaps  not  by 
accident  that  Insarov,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  is  a  Bulgarian 
and  not  a  Russian.  In  any  case,  Insarov  was  ready  to 
strike  the  blow  for  freedom,  but  his  associates  were 
stamped  by  the  old  uncertainty  of  purpose  and  paralysis 
of  will  which  has  made  the  Turgenevean  hero  a  subject 
of  mockery  not  only  among  foreigners,  but  among 
Russians.  Virgin  Soil,  published  in  1877,  marks  the 
second  stage  of  the  author’s  disbelief  in  his  compatriots’ 
deepening  illusions,  and  now  the  author’s  purpose  is  no 
longer  even  thinly  masked.  Nejdanov  is  a  Russian 
Hamlet  who  wishes  to  bring  freedom  to  Russia.  He  cannot 
grasp  that  there  is  an  abyss  between  the  dream  of  a  poet 
and  the  stifled,  intermittent  nightmare  of  a  submerged 
people.  He  was  to  learn  the  truth  as  Insarov  had  not  lived 
to  learn  it,  and  it  was  to  be  from  his  fellow  citizens,  the 
actual  peasants  of  Russia.  For  he  came  at  last  close  to 
them,  not  as  idealised  figures,  but  as  they  actually  were. 
For  their  part,  they  looked  at  him  with  bewilderment  and 
indifference,  and  he  was  merely  dragged  into  the  nearest 
tavern  to  listen  to  torrents  of  idle  words.  The  brutalised 
stare  of  the  moujik  stamped  his  failure  upon  his  brain 
and  he  shot  himself,  so  unbearable  had  it  become  to  realise 
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that  from  first  to  last  he  had  been  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 
This  book,  like  On  the  Eve,  has  its  merciful  glimpse  of 
escape,  not  through  the  hero,  but  through  the  heroine. 
And  just  as  the  lesson  of  On  the  Eve  is  perhaps  from 
Uvar,  the  inarticulate  Slav,  who  only  flourishes  his  fingers 
and  stores  moodily  into  the  distance  when  he  is  asked  if 
there  ,vill  ever  be  men  among  the  Russians,  so  that 
brutalised  stare  of  disturbed  peasants  is  the  final  message 
of  Virgin  Soil. 

Dostoievsky  was  essentially  the  novelist  of  the  city  as 
opposed  to  the  country,  but  he  certainly  never  lost  touch 
with  the  reservoir  of  force  in  the  Russian  people.  Pro¬ 
foundly  different  from  Turgenev  in  so  many  ways,  he 
realised,  equally  with  him,  the  madness  of  any  group  of 
individiials  attempting  to  set  themselves  apart  from  the 
great  mass,  while  at  the  same  time  expecting  a  swift 
response  from  it  at  a  given  moment.  As  for  the  revolt 
itself,  he  has  given  it  to  us  in  Demons,  which  was  admit¬ 
tedly  an  answer  to  Turgenev’s  Fathers  and  Sons.  Of  this 
extraordinary  book  Maikov  observed  :  “  These  are  the 
heroes  of  Turgenev  in  their  old  age.”  What  an  old  age! 
Though  the  plot  resembles  slightly  that  of  Virgin  Soil, 
Turgenev’s  indictment  of  those  who  would  inoculate  the 
Russians  with  the  virus  of  their  own  madness  is  pale  and 
gentle  compared  with  that  of  Dostoevsky.  Stavroguine, 
however,  the  arch-demon,  be  it  specially  noted,  was  infirm 
even  in  denial :  “  One  can  discuss  infinitely  on  everything, 
but  from  me  there  has  only  issued  a  negation,  without 
grandeur  and  without  force.” 

Tolstoy’s  attitude  towards  the  Russian  peasant  through¬ 
out  all  his  works  is  profoundly  different  from  that  of  either 
of  his  two  great  rivals,  though  he  is  one  with  them  in 
sympathy.  Dostoievsky  had  accepted  the  Russian  peasant 
as  one,  at  least,  of  the  types  of  the  future,  but  Tolstoy 
approached  him  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  present.  Yet 
Tolstoy,  too,  was  a  realist  and  he  never  idealised  the 
moujik,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was  from  him  alone  that 
he  could  not  so  much  learn,  as  unlearn,  the  recognised 
teachings  of  the  world  he  so  passionately  sought  to  re¬ 
nounce.  He  devoted,  indeed,  a  large  part  of  his  life  to 
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actual  working  for  the  peasant,  and,  perhaps  because  he 
was  closer  to  him  than  either  of  the  other  two  great 
novelists,  he  refrained  from  giving  us  a  picture  of  an 
attempted  peasant  revolution  in  Russia. 

It  is  Maxim  Gorky  who,  particularly  in  La  Mere,  brings 
the  dawn  of  revolution  into  red  perspective.  Unlike  his 
great  predecessors  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Maxim 
Gorky,  sprung  from  the  proletariat,  believed  in  its  fierce 
wants.  In  those  days,  at  all  events,  he  shared  the  pro¬ 
letariat  dream  as  unquestionably  as  the  Mother  herself 
came  eventually  to  share  it.  Certainly  she  is  a  strangely 
living  figure  who,  without  that  fantastic  symbolism  which 
is  so  innately  distasteful  to  the  Slav,  does  represent,  after 
her  fashion,  that  voiceless  Russia  who  was  groping  for  a 
voice.  Here,  at  the  dawn  of  the  golden  days  that  seemed 
veritably  approaching,  the  questioning  irony  of  Turgenev 
and  so  many  others  was  being  definitely  answered  at  last. 

Well,  if  not  in  Gorky’s  La  Mhe,  at  all  events  in  modern 
Russia,  the  answer  has  been  writ  large  enough  for  all  to 
read.  For  the  dream  of  Russian  freedom  has  actually 
emerged  against  so  many  predictions  and  over  such  heca¬ 
tombs  of  corpses,  such  multitudes  of  quietly  broken  lives, 
such  morasses  of  strangled  efforts.  It  is  an  actual  fact, 
disputable  by  none,  but  still  viewed  doubtfully  by  Europe 
in  general  and  perhaps  a  little  fearfully  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  Russian  people.  Its  enemies  have  thun¬ 
dered  against  it  all  over  the  world.  What  do  its  friends 
say?  They  do  not  often  speak  in  the  English  language, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  makes  a  recently  published 
volume,  Marooned  in  Moscow  (Thornton  Butterworth),  by 
Marguerite  E.  Harrison,  a  work  of  quite  unusual  interest. 
The  author  is  an  American  who,  even  during  the  short 
interval  since  the  publication  of  this  book,  appears  to  have 
come  into  repeated  conflicts  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
In  these  pages,  however,  she  is  quite  obviously  willing  to 
make  out  as  good  a  case  for  the  Bolsheviks  as  she  possibly 
can.  Determined  to  enter  Russia  without  a  passport,  Mrs. 
Harrison  came  through  Poland  into  the  neutral  zone, 
where  she  surrendered  to  a  Red  Army  patrol  and  crossed 
the  frontier  as  a  prisoner.  She  received  permission. 
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however,  to  stay  in  the  country  and  observe  things 
at  first  hand  for  herself.  She  had  intended  to  stay  for 
six  weeks,  but  she  actually  spent  eighteen  months  in 
Russia,  ten  of  which  were  passed  in  prison.  But  during 
the  first  eight  months  she  watched  the  actual  working  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow,  while  acting  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

Fresh  from  ruined  areas  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  Austria,  she  was  not  particularly  shocked  by  her  first 
sharp  impression  of  Moscow  in  1920 : 

The  people  I  saw  on  the  street,  every  other  one  of  whom  was  dragging 
a  little  sled  laden  with  wood,  bundles,  or  provisions,  were  for  the  most 
part  better  dressed  and  seemed  better  nourished  than  the  people  I  had 
seen  in  Minsk  or  Vienna.  Outside  of  the  station  and  in  the  public  squares 
there  were  plenty  of  sleighs,  with  their  picturesque  isvostchiks,  or  Russian 
cabbies,  in  long  coats  of  black,  green,  or  blue  cloth  belted  with  metal- 
studded  girdles  or  barbaric  coloured  sashes.  Occasionally  well-dressed 
men  and  women  dashed  by  in  luxurious  sleighs  with  tinkling  bells  and 
fur  robes.  The  only  sinister  impression  I  received  was  from  the  flocks  of 
ravens  who  hovered  over  the  city,  sat  in  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  eaves  of  all  the  buildings.  They  are  as  thick  in 
Moscow  during  the  winter  as  the  pigeons  around  St.  Paul’s  in  London 
or  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  and  almost  as  tame. 

The  author  experienced  unexpected  freedom  in  obtain¬ 
ing  news,  and  she  soon  obtained  an  interview  with 
Chicherin,  whose  personality  rather  disconcerted  her :  “  I 
had  expected  to  see  a  tall,  self-confident,  rather  masterful 
looking  person,  but  instead  I  saw  a  thin,  delicate-looking 
man  of  about  forty-eight,  with  sandy  hair  decidedly  thin 
around  the  temples,  and  a  small  pointed  blond  beard  and 
moustache.”  Interviews  with  Karl  Radek,  Trotzky,  and 
most  of  the  notorious  workers  of  the  machine  followed. 
She  attended  congresses,  and  on  first  meeting  her  Trotzky 
actually  kissed  her  hand.  She  made  a  study  of  him  as 
he  sat  on  a  platform,  scribbling  on  a  pad  while  he  waited 
for  his  turn  to  speak  :  “  I  could  only  see  his  high  forehead 
with  its  mass  of  dark,  curly  chestnut  hair  and  the  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  upper  part  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  which  had  been  protected  by  a  cap,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  which  was  tanned  by  life  in  the  open  with 
the  Red  Army.  When  it  was  time  for  him  to  speak  he 
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pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  quick,  restless  movement  and 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform.  I  saw  a  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  middle  height,  slightly  inclined  to  stout¬ 
ness  at  the  waistline,  but  erect  and  military  in  his  bearing. 
He  had  grey-green  eyes,  a  prominent  chin,  brought  still 
more  into  relief  by  a  dark  chestnut  goatee  and  close- 
clipped  dark  moustache.”  Lenin  himself,  as  he  was  then, 
seemed  to  her  “  a  short,  thickset,  unimposing  looking  little 
man,  with  colourless  hair  and  complexion,  a  small,  pointed 
beard,  piercing  grey-blue  eyes,  and  a  quiet,  unemotional, 
almost  monotonous  manner  of  delivery.” 

Evidently  the  author  was  without  prejudice  towards  the 
workers  of  the  machine,  and  she  examined  its  actual  work¬ 
ing  as  sympathetically  as  possible.  Naturally  she  was 
interested  in  the  Russian  woman’s  part  in  the  Revolution 
and  in  the  condition  of  women  under  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  She  listened  to  fiery  speeches,  followed  by  practical 
questions  such  as,  “  Where  can  I  get  a  pair  of  shoes  ?  ” 
“  When  will  we  get  more  bread  ?  ”  “  Why  are  there  so 

many  churches  in  Moscow?”  She  found  the  ignorance 
of  the  Russian  working  woman,  however,  perfectly  ex¬ 
plicable  :  “  When  you  work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day, 
spend  three  or  four  standing  in  a  line  outside  one  of  the 
co-operatives  waiting  for  food  and  clothing  issued  on  cards, 
or  dragging  a  hand  sled  loaded  with  wood  for  several 
versts,  cook  your  own  meals,  feeding  four  mouths  where 
there  is  enough  for  two,  you  have  little  time  for  anything 
else.” 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  state  of  morality 
under  the  Soviets,  that  the  following  passage  is  not  without 
significance  : 

As  is  well  known,  an  enormous  number  of  professional  prostitutes  existed 
in  Czarist  Russia,  under  Government  regulations,  with  their  famous 
“yellow  tickets.”  This  class  has  been  entirely  abolished  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  At  first  these  women  were  summarily  dealt  with.  Large 
numbers,  who  were  hopelessly  diseased,  were  shot  as  the  easiest  form  of 
prophylaxis;  others  were  isolated;  still  others  put  to  work.  Those 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  underworld  made  their  escape  to 
foreign  countries.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  open  soliciting  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow.  What  might  be  characterised  as  predatory  vice  has  also 
disappeared.  Painted  ladies  no  longer  maintain  luxurious  establishments, 
or  lay  their  decoy  nets ;  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  are  all  workers, 
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self-supporting  and  independent,  with  the  same  wage  scale  as  men. 
Types  such  as  the  old  rouis  and  the  gilded  youth  who  haunted  the  cajh 
and  boulevards  in  former  days  are  non-existent,  but  to  a  certain,  though 
lesser,  extent  a  new  type  has  arisen  to  take  their  place. 

These  people  are  the  new  bourgeoisie,  who  have  emerged 
already  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  Bolshevik  rigime. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  Jews  who  have  amassed  jewels 
and  gold  and  have  access  to  inexhaustible  food  supplies. 
The  author  was  to  meet  in  prison  a  beautiful  young 
Ukrainian  who  had  been  Trotzky’s  mistress  while  he 
directed  the  campaign  against  Petliura  in  1919.  “  Trotzky 
told  me  once,”  she  observed  naively,  “  that  I  was  the  only 
woman  with  whom  he  had  had  an  affair  who  never  asked 
him  for  food  supplies.”  So  much  for  the  men  of  the  new 
type;  the  women  have  also  commenced  to  emerge,  as  this 
little  anecdote  illustrates  very  plainly  : 

A  Red  workman  in  Petrograd  took  a  seat  in  a  trolley  car  next  to  a 
gorgeously  gowned,  highly  perfumed  lady  who  fairly  exuded  luxury.  He 
began  to  reproach  her  for  being  a  bourgcoise,  accusing  her  of  belonginj* 
to  the  class  that  had  lived  so  long  on  the  blood  of  the  proletariat. 

“And  you  are  still  at  your  old  tricks,”  he  cried,  “still  managing  to 
keep  your  furs  and  fine  clothes,  by  crooked  means,  no  doubt,  while  honest 
working  women  in  Petrograd  are  going  without  coats  and  shoes.” 

“Aw,  keep  your  mouth  shut,”  she  answered  in  the  Russian  vernacular. 
“  I  am  the  mistress  of  a  fool  of  a  workman  like  you  1  ” 

As  for  that  widely  spread  scandal  of  the  nationalisation 
of  women,  the  author  assures  us  that  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning  regarded  merely  as  a  joke  in  Bolshevik  Russia. 
It  was  apparently  started  by  a  newspaper  published  by  a 
group  of  anarchists  in  Saratov,  but  merely  as  a  speculative 
fancy  in  which  they  themselves  scarcely  pretended  to 
believe. 

Divorce,  however,  is  not  difficult  in  the  Russia  of  to-day, 
being  a  matter  of  three  weeks  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  and,  if  one  of  the  parties  disagrees,  obtainable 
none  the  less  in  six  months.  Moreover,  legal  disabilities 
are  no  longer  attached  to  illegitimate  children,  for  whom,  if 
necessary,  the  father  is  compelled  to  a.ssume  responsibility. 
Irregular  unions  are  regarded  with  even  more  than  the  old 
Russian  tolerance.  But  the  spirit  of  elementary  human 
nature  still  persists,  and  the  author  encountered  a  woman 
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followed  down  a  side  street  by  a  crowd  pelting  her  with 
stones.  A  militiaman  halted  the  mob  and  asked  the  leader 
what  was  the  matter.  “  Paugh,”  said  the  furious  woman, 
“  she  is  a  worthless  wench.  I  go  out  to  work  and  I  come 
home  and  find  her  with  my  husband.  I  will  tear  her  to 
pieces;  let  me  get  at  her.”  This  speech  was  cheered  by 
the  crowd,  but  the  militiaman  led  the  two  women  off  to 
the  People’s  Court  to  settle  the  dispute  as  best  they  could. 

Having  examined  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes, 
Mrs.  Harrison  studied  the  actual  position  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  She  knew  General  Brusilov  personally,  and 
quotes  from  him  a  point  of  view  which  may  be  accepted  as 
that  of  the  intelligent  bourgeois  who  has  refused  to  become 
an  emigre  in  London  or  Berlin  or  Paris  :  “  We  got  our¬ 
selves  into  this  mess  through  our  own  indifference  and 
selfishness  and  corruption,  and  our  utter  inability  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  up  to  us  to  get  ourselves  out 
of  it.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  this  we  deserve  any  form 
of  government  that  may  be  imposed  upon  us.”  That  is  a 
singularly  gallant  point  of  view,  considering  the  facts  of 
the  case,  even  as  presented  by  the  author  of  Marooned  in 
Moscow.  For  even  the  manipulators  of  this  fantastic 
machine  are  shown  to  be  constantly  at  loggerheads.  And 
just  as  the  old  corruption  and  the  old  laisser  alter  persist 
in  this  utopia  so,  too,  the  old  imperialism  strangely 
survives,  and  this  is  a  fact  too  often  ignored  by  the  enemies 
of  Bolshevism : — 

Vosnesyensky  dreamed  of  a  Soviet  imperialism  that  would  make  Russia 
mistress  of  all  Asia.  He  had  a  propaganda  map,  which  he  once  let  me 
see,  in  which  centres  of  Bolshevik  agitation  were  marked  with  little  red 
circles.  They  extended  all  over  Asia,  and  there  were  even  several  of  them 
in  the  Philippines.  Under  his  supervision  men  were  trained  and  sent  out 
to  each  of  these  countries,  and  he  supervised  the  publication  of  an 
immense  amount  of  propaganda  literature  in  every  Oriental  language. 
Vosnesyensky  was  frankly  a  militarist.  He  believed  in  taking  the  offen¬ 
sive  against  Japan  and  backing  open  revolt  of  the  nationalists  in  Persia, 
India,  and  Asia  Minor;  he  favoured  supporting  the  Southern  Chinese 
Government  and  stimulating  a  revolution  in  Corea. 

This  policy,  however,  was  not  tolerated  by  Chicherin,  and 
Vosnesyensky  retired  to  the  country. 

Of  all  the  Commissariats  in  Russia  that  of  education 
impressed  the  author  most :  “  It  has  done  more  than  any- 
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thing  else  to  keep  up  the  moral  of  the  people  during  a 
period  of  intolerable  suffering  and  privation,  and  it  is 
teaching  the  people  of  Russia  to  think  for  themselves.”  In 
the  meantime  the  very  humblest  peasant  has  had  daily 
opportunities  of  criticising  the  machine  in  its  common¬ 
place  daily  working.  Quite  rightly  Mrs.  Harrison 
illustrates  this  working  at  some  length  by  sketching,  in 
minute  detail,  the  purchase  of  an  ordinary  saucepan  in 
Moscow.  First  of  all  she  had  to  apply  to  the  Moscow 
Food  Administration  for  a  permit  to  make  this  purchase 
at  the  Soviet  stores.  After  proving  her  identity  and  her 
right  to  live  in  Moscow  she  received  an  order  to  purchase 
the  saucepan,  but  this  had  to  be  countersigned  by  three 
officials  in  the  Food  Administration,  which  took  a  whole 
day.  The  next  day  she  exchanged  this  order  for  a  permit 
to  go  to  the  Government  store  and  choose  a  sample.  She 
chose  it  by  number,  receiving  another  coupon  entitling  her 
to  purchase  it  at  the  particular  Government  co-operative 
in  her  district.  After  this  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
day  on  which  saucepans  would  be  sold  :  “  On  the  morning 
of  that  day  I  was  obliged  to  go  early  and  stand  in  line  until 
the  shop  was  opened  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
saucepans  would  not  be  sold  before  I  arrived.”  The  pur¬ 
chase,  when  eventually  made,  had  taken  the  greater  part  of 
a  week.  It  is  no  wonder  that  “  the  gods  ”  of  the  machine 
have  seen  fit  to  modify  their  attitude  towards  private 
initiative. 

The  Bolsheviks,  indeed,  even  as  viewed  in  these 
moderate  pages,  seem  to  have  intensified  every  failing  of 
the  old  Russia,  while  at  the  same  time  stabbing  at  the  inner 
cohesion  which  made  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  everything, 
a  powerful  race.  The  prison  system,  which  Mrs.  Harrison 
was  so  soon  to  test  at  first  hand,  appears  to  have  preserved 
carefully  most  of  the  old  evils.  The  sudden  entry  of 
soldiers,  the  quick  brutal  questions,  the  brief  orders  to 
pack,  and  then  the  disappearance  from  circulation,  how 
familiar  they  all  are  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  lived 
and  died  for  their  dream  of  Russian  liberty !  And  now 
that  the  dream  has  been  grotesquely  accomplished  the 
system  is  still  the  same.  Mrs.  Harrison’s  first  evening  in 
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a  cell  of  nine  feet  square  has  the  bitter  impress  of  experi¬ 
ence  :  “  There  was  a  plank  bed,  a  small  table,  and  a 
parashka,  nothing  more.  It  was  very  cold  in  the  room,  and 
for  a  while  I  walked  up  and  down  trying  to  keep  warm 
and  hoping  that  the  light  would  soon  be  turned  on.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  know  enough  about  prison  ways  to 
realise  that  the  guard  had  forgotten  to  turn  on  the  light 
and  that  I  could  knock  and  ask  him  to  do  so.  Later  I 
learned  to  knock  and  ask  for  all  sorts  of  things,  from  a 
needle  and  thread  to  darn  my  stockings  to  a  light  for  a 
cigarette.”  Very  soon  she  was  to  pass  from  solitary  con¬ 
finement  to  conditions  of  horrible  overcrowding :  “  Once, 
for  several  nights,  a  woman  slept  on  the  floor  between  my 
bed  and  my  neighbour’s  opposite,  and  I  had  to  literally 
walk  over  her  to  get  out.  There  were  then  eleven  of  us,  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  floor  space  left,  so  when  another 
prisoner  arrived  about  2  a.m.  we  cleared  off  our  cups  and 
dishes  and  put  her  on  the  table.  When  she  had  just  gotten 
settled  another  appeared,  so  we  offered  her  our  one  chair, 
and  she  sat  up  for  the  rest  of  the  night.”  Still,  even  these 
pictures  of  prison  are  relieved  by  just  the  same  merciful 
appreciation  of  companionship  that  one  catches  in 
Dostoievsky’s  La  Maison  des  Moris.  There  is,  too,  the 
same  love  for  the  old  Russian  melodies.  But  what  is  really 
curious  is  the  fact  that  these  supposed  enemies  of  the 
Communists  sang  in  prison  the  “  Red  Flag  ”  and  the 
“  Funeral  March  ”  of  the  Nihilists.  Mrs.  Harrison  did  not 
stay  for  long  in  the  otdelenye,  as  the  main  section  of  the 
prison  was  called,  but,  owing  to  her  health  breaking  down, 
was  moved  to  a  hospital  which  she  calls  tolerantly  a  prison 
de  luxe.  From  this,  on  the  intervention  of  Senator 
Joseph  I.  France,  of  Maryland,  she  was  released  and 
allowed  to  return  to  her  own  country. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  Russian  dream  of  freedom  in 
the  actuality  of  modern  Russia.  It  is  a  record  presented 
by  an  eye-witness  who  is  singularly  willing  to  make  the 
very  best  of  things,  in  spite  of  any  personal  inconvenience. 
But  she  sees  only  too  clearly  that  the  peasants  are  excluded 
from  the  new  State  as  carefully  as  they  were  excluded 
from  the  old,  being  represented  “  in  the  proportion  of  one 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  in  the  All- 
Russian  Council  of  Soviets.”  As  for  the  town  proletariat, 
it  is  represented  by  “one  to  twenty-five  thousand.”  In 
short,  the  peasants  of  Virgin  Soil  have  scarcely  changed 
their  position  since  Turgenev  betrayed  his  mournful 
scepticism  in  that  masterpiece  of  forgiving  irony.  The 
proletariat  of  the  towns  are  no  more  masters  now  than  they 
were  when  the  Mother,  in  Gorki’s  novel,  heralded  their 
coming  triumph. 

The  prophecies,  indeed,  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Russian  writers  have  been  ironically  fulfilled.  The 
Demons  of  Dostoievsky  have  been  permitted  to  do  their 
work  on  a  vast  scale  at  last,  but  what  is  the  result? 
Theorists  will  naturally  turn  to  the  grandiose  dreams  of 
expansion  as  elaborated  by  some  new  Vosnesyensky. 
Mystics  will  proclaim  the  working  out  of  some  pan-human 
purpose  in  the  very  act  of  being  accomplished  by  a  free 
people.  But  the  plain  man,  thinking  neither  imperially 
nor  in  terms  of  utopian  brotherhood,  will  be  inclined  to 
turn  from  both  Vosnesyensky  and  from  the  successors  of 
Karl  Marx,  content  with  asking  the  single  question  :  “  How 
does  the  machine  function  in  actual  fact  ?  ”  And,  dis¬ 
carding  the  wide  issues  of  State  and  the  personal  fantasies 
of  idealists,  he  will  examine  closely  that  significantly 
insignificant  transaction  of  an  American  woman’s  purchase 
of  a  saucepan  in  twentieth  century  Russia.  Then  the 
cynic  that  attacks  the  plain  man  in  all  such  moments  of 
impaired  resistance  will  whisper  to  him  that  since  the 
feculium  of  the  Roman  slave  there  has  been  for  the  human 
race  but  one  bitter  motto — Pecunia  alter  sanguis. 

Already  they  are  returning  avidly  enough  to  that  motto 
from  which,  if  there  is  an  escape  at  all  to  be  found,  it  is 
most  certainly  not  in  Bolshevik  Russia.  For  the  change 
has  not  come  from  within,  but  has  been  imposed  from 
without.  The  brotherhood  of  the  dreamers  has  become  the 
kinship  of  functionaries,  and  the  bitter  gibe  of  Gogol’s 
“  Revisor  ”  may  well  be  modernised  into — T u  manges  trap 
four  ta  place. 

That  deep  historian,  Kluchevsky,  noted  that  for  the 
Russian  people  the  State  was  at  no  time  a  source  of  pride 
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and  affection.  The  Russians  did  not  feel  themselves  its 
children,  but  rather  its  servants.  And  when,  in  that  other 
historic  period  of  trouble,  the  Smuta  of  centuries  ago,  the 
Russian  peasant  found  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  new 
master  he  merely  wandered  away,  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  deserting  something  of  which  he  himself  was 
an  integral  part.  In  this  Smuta  of  to-day  the  attitude  is 
similar.  The  cry  of  the  people  is  not  for  wise  laws,  but 
for  bread,  and  the  w'oman  of  the  people,  indifferent  to 
scientific  regulations  of  human  conduct,  merely  stones  the 
rival  who  has  stolen  her  husband. 

But  if  the  great  Russian  realists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  foresaw  the  inner  failure  of  the  Russian  people  in 
revolution,  they  divined  equally  clearly  the  future  attitude 
of  the  mass  towards  the  Intellectuals  who,  generation  after 
generation,  had  worked  for  Russian  freedom.  Has  not 
Turgenev  given  us  a  picture  in  The  Labourer  and  the  Man 
with  the  White  H and,  which  speaks  to  us  to-day  with  quite 
startling  clearness?  An  idealist  had  worked  after  his 
fashion  all  his  life  for  liberty  and  had  died  for  it  in  the 
end.  And  when  he  had  paid  the  last  price  for  the  cause 
one  of  the  real  people,  whom  he  had  never  understood, 
exclaimed  to  his  comrade  :  “  Don’t  you  suppose  we  could 
get  a  bit  of  the  rope  he’s  hanged  with  ?  ” 

Well,  the  incidents  in  the  episode  of  Russia’s  catas¬ 
trophe  have  passed  with  amazing  celerity  since  that 
marooning  in  Moscow.  Lenin’s  economic  volte-face,  his 
paralysis,  his  death,  the  recognition  of  the  Soviets  by  this 
country  and  Italy,  are  already  facts  in  the  endless  series 
of  allegations.  Yet  for  the  idealist,  pitiless  at  last  in  his 
disillusion,  the  symbol  is  not  at  all  the  red  flag  of  holy 
liberty,  but  rather  that  colourless  hangman’s  rope. 


THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN  ‘ 

By  W.  L.  George 

Chapter  VIII. — On  the  Way  to  the  Future 
I. — Formal  Rebellion. 

The  situation  in  1840  did  not  recall  the  one  which  fifty  years 
before  confronted  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  the  women  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Civilisation  had  taken  a  notable  step  by 
developing  industry,  and  stimulated  woman  by  introducing  her  into 
the  factories.  Though  the  world  still  looked  upon  woman  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate,  she  herself  did  not  greatly  disagree.  But  already  doubt 
was  rising,  and  a  few  women  were  beginning  to  suggest  that 
the  right  to  own  property  and  the  right  to  vote  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Christian  faith.  Women  who  held  this  view  were 
unpopular ;  they  were  in  the  situation  occupied  to-day  in 
England  by  the  three  or  four  hundred  clergymen  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  and  who  contend  that  the  fact 
of  holding  socialist  views  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  faith. 

In  1835  two  English  women  were  elected  members  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  In  1847  Anne  Knight  produced  a  pamphlet 
demanding  votes  for  women.  The  exclusion  of  women  at  the 
Anti-Slavery  Congress,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
the  first  women’s  conference,  in  1848,  in  America,  helped  to  stir 
the  woman  question.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  brilliant 
organising  capacity  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Crimean  War 
revealed  to  many  men  a  fact  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
unaware  :  women  had  brains.  There  was  a  general  stirring,  a 
discontent  among  women.  In  the  ’sixties  there  were  in  England 
no  women’s  clubs,  but  little  social  groups  of  agitators  began  to 
form.  Besides,  not  only  women,  but  men  were  stirring  in  the 
great  year  1848,  when  in  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
the  struggle  for  political  liberty  reached  its  intense  point. 
Besides,  the  agitation  went  on  :  if  the  reader  has  an  impression 
that  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  were  dull,  let  him  set  it  aside. 
Religious,  political,  social  systems,  everything  was  being  ques¬ 
tioned.  Naturally,  woman,  emerging  from  slavery,  was  deeply 
stirred.  Finally,  in  1867,  came  a  great  shock  to  masculine  self- 
complacency  :  John  Stuart  Mill  put  forward  in  the  British 
Parliament  the  first  proposal  to  admit  women  to  the  political 
franchise.  Mill  was  defeated  :  but  two  years  later  English- 
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women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  in  minor  municipal  elections, 
while  the  State  of  Wyoming  earned  for  itself  the  everlasting 
glory  of  being  the  first  to  admit  women  to  vote  for  its  legislature. 
One  year  later,  in  England,  when  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
was  passed,  women  were  allowed  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
school  boards,  and  even  to  be  themselves  elected. 

These  seem  small  successes,  but  the  enfranchising  fire  was 
catching  in  all  directions.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  number  of  brilliant  women,  such  as  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  Miss  Ellen  Key,  Miss  Selma  Lagerlof,  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  and  hundreds  more,  began  to  inflame  the  world 
with  their  demand  for  absolute  feminine  equality.  Thus,  in  1893, 
Colorado  gave  women  the  franchise.  Then  came  New  Zealand 
and  Southern  Australia,  a  number  of  American  States  and  other 
British  colonies.  But  old  Europe  was  the  last  to  fall :  only  in 
1907  did  Finland,  and  in  1908  Norway,  give  women  political 
rights  equal  to  those  of  men.  The  reader  will  imagine  that  these 
successes  were  not  easily  earned.  Continually  the  women  faced 
lamjxwns,  newspaper  articles,  and  music-hall  songs  bidding 
them  “  Gro  home  and  mind  the  baby.”  Some  made  themselves 
ridiculous  by  advocating  rational  dress  and  appearing  in  breeches. 
The  collar,  the  eyeglass,  hair  cut  in  masculine  ways — these 
absurdities  of  1880  did  a  great  deal  to  retard  the  movement,  for 
it  took  a  long  time  to  make  men  realise  that  the  feminine  sex 
contained  a  percentage  of  fools  equal  to  the  percentage  achieved 
by  the  masculine  sex,  and  to  realise  that  if  masculine  fools  were 
allowed  to  vote,  it  was  only  fair  to  redress  the  balance  by  admit¬ 
ting  feminine  imbeciles. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  these  childish  things  were 
done  when  we  recall  that  the  first  English  woman’s  paper  was 
founded  as  recently  as  1858 ;  that  even  in  1867  a  British  Eoyal 
Commission,  inquiring  into  British  education,  was  not  commis¬ 
sioned  to  examine  girls’  schools  :  they  were  not  considered  import¬ 
ant  enough.  Indeed,  though  several  fairly  good  girls’  schools 
were  established  in  England  in  1843,  it  was  not  until  1858  that 
the  famous  Cheltenham  was  created  to  replace  the  titters  of  the 
governesses.  The  fine  side  of  Cheltenham,  which  America  could 
produce  long  before  Europe,  was  the  fight  that  Miss  Beale 
delivered  against  accomplishments,  against  the  feeble  drawing 
and  the  feeble  music  of  the  Victorian  age.  Miss  Beale  set  out 
to  make  women ;  it  was  the  descendants  of  those  women  later 
broke  all  barriers.  One  of  the  slow  results  was  to  destroy  the 
old  maid.  She  still  exists  to-day,  but  she  is  generally  about  fifty  ; 
the  unmarried  woman  of  thirty  is  generally  just  an  unmarried 
woman,  and  we  may  hope  she  will  so  stay. 
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One  reason  is  that  the  struggling  women  of  the  nineteenth 
oentur}'  began  to  break  their  way  into  the  professions.  An  alter¬ 
native  to  marriage,  a  bad  alternative,  but  still  something,  was 
provided  when  Elizabeth  Garrett  became  an  apothecary,  and 
when  at  last,  in  1869,  Miss  Jex-Blake  demanded  a  medical  degree 
at  Edinburgh.  A  modern  reader  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  in 
those  days  society  held  the  point  of  view  that  it  was  indecent 
to  instruct  a  woman  in  medicine  and  surgery.  For  two  years 
the  struggle  raged ;  the  medical  faculty  excluded  women  from 
lectures;  an  enlightened  faculty,  which  admitted  them,  refused 
to  present  women  with  the  prizes  they  had  won.  Finally,  the 
British  Court  of  Appeal  excluded  women  from  medical  courses; 
the  British  Medical  Association  excluded  women  in  1877.  But 
the  struggle  went  on  by  meeting  and  newspaper;  man  was 
repeatedly  asked  to  explain  why  a  woman  who  could  take  the 
examination  should  not  have  her  degree.  At  last,  in  1888  .  .  . 
within  the  short  life  of  any  man  who  is  to-day  a  captain  in  the 
army,  Mrs.  Scharlieb  was  given  a  medical  degree.  These  details 
are  quoted  in  full  to  provide  a  graphic  picture  of  what  woman  had 
to  break  down  before  she  was  allowed  to  earn  a  living. 

The  reader  should  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  darkness 
soon  passed  away.  Great  conquests  were  being  made  in  America, 
where,  much  earlier  than  in  Europe,  women  were  being  allowed 
to  practise  medicine  and  the  law.  Everything  that  was  given  to 
women  was  given  reluctantly,  and  only  when  the  most  common¬ 
place  people  were  shamed  into  confessing  that  women  could  not 
be  kept  out.  For  instance,  in  England,  Lady  Sandhurst,  in 
1889,  was  elected  as  a  London  County  Councillor  by  Brixton. 
The  defeated  male  candidate  brought  the  case  before  a  court : 
Lady  Sandhurst  was  turned  out.  In  the  universities  it  was  the 
same  thing.  Edinburgh  did  not  open  its  classes  to  women  before 
1867.  The  University  of  Oxford  admitted  women,  but  refused 
them  degrees  until  after  the  War.  And  at  the  time  of  writing, 
in  1923,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  has  at  last  been 
battered  and  ridiculed  into  granting  degrees  to  women,  still 
refuses  them  the  right  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  men  who  hold 
the  same  degrees. 

On  the  Continent  the  struggle  was  similar,  but  peculiar.  For 
instance,  in  France,  the  first  woman  barrister  was  admitte<l  in 
1903,  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  than  in  England.  Yet  to  this 
day  the  French  refuse  women  a  political  vote,  not  only  in  the 
French  legislature,  but  even  at  town  meetings  and  parish  elec¬ 
tions.  All  over  the  Latin  countries  the  position  of  woman 
remains  low.  Dark  as  was  England,  she  has  always  been  more 
liberal  to  women.  Perhaps  the  tnith  is  that  England  is  not 
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liberal,  but  that  she  can  be  worried  into  action.  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  national  psychology  into  which  the  writer  cannot  enter. 

II. — Masculine  Allies. 

The  reader  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  women  waged 
against  men  a  lonely  battle  for  civil  and  political  freedom.  That 
is,  however,  not  entirely  the  case.  Since  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  great  period  of  ideas,  since  liberty,  evolution,  free-thinking, 
were  the  topics  of  the  day,  it  was  impossible  that  the  men  who 
originated  these  ideas  should  hold  towards  woman  the  dark 
thoughts  of  the  past.  Or,  at  least,  their  disciples  were  affected. 
Darwin,  for  instance,  did  not  concern  himself  with  the  woman 
problem,  but  as  he  proceeded,  with  Kussel  Wallace,  to  shatter 
the  old  conception  of  the  origin  of  man,  he  encouraged  debate, 
he  developed  minds,  and  some  of  these  naturally  travelled  towards 
the  question  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  Men  who  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  raise  the  position  of  women,  such  as  Herbei't 
Spencer  and  Nietzsche,  by  stirring  minds  turned  some  towards 
liberal  ideas.  All  progress  in  intellect  was  progress  for  women. 
The  suppression  of  slavery  by  the  British  in  1807,  and  its  severe 
repression  throughout  the  century ;  its  suppression  by  America 
after  the  Civil  War ;  the  agitations  of  1848 — these  actions  formed 
part  of  the  great  movement  for  freeing  all  that  lives ;  it  connects 
even  with  the  creation  in  1826  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ;  at  that  time  there  was  no  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  women. 

But  taking  the  particular,  one  may  say  that  three  men  did  more 
to  release  women  than  most  men  and  women  combined  :  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Ibsen,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  the  founder  of  the  w'oman  movement, 
but  he  was  the  first  man  of  note  and  power  to  formulate  philo¬ 
sophically  the  opinion  that  woman  is  unjustly  tyrannised  over  by 
man.  His  famous  essay.  The  Subjection  of  Women,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1869,  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  suffrage  movement. 
Here  are  some  of  the  phrases  of  Mill :  “  The  principle  which 
regulates  the  existing  social  relations  between  the  two  sexes — the 
legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  wrong  in  itself 
and  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human  improvement.”  But 
he  is  not  sentimental ;  one  feels  that  he  blames  woman  for  assert¬ 
ing  herself  too  little  ;  he  considers  that  most  of  what  women  write 
about  women  is  merely  flattery  destined  for  man .  He  is  shocked 
by  Mme.  de  Stael  when  she  writes  :  “A  man  can  defy  public 
opinion;  a  woman  must  submit  to  it.”  He  objects  to  the  idea 
that  woman  must  obey  man ;  he  protests  against  the  transfer  of 
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property  to  the  husband ;  he  describes  as  slavery  the  position  of 
the  wife ;  he  shows  with  indignation  that  man  controls  the 
woman’s  child,  that  after  his  death,  even,  she  may  not  be  her 
own  child’s  guardian.  He  considers  that  the  legal  equality  of 
married  persons  ‘  ‘  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  daily  life 
of  mankind  a  school  of  moral  cultivation.”  He  is  passionately  in 
favour  of  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes ;  he  argues  for  the  opening 
of  all  public  ofihces  to  women,  and  he  supports  this  by  showing 
woman’s  matchless  capacity  for  dealing  with  details  and  leaving 
general  ideas  alone.  Mill  places  the  woman  question  in  the 
.  realm  of  pure  thought.  The  central  idea  of  his  work  is  that  it 
is  unjust  to  subordinate  women,  and  that  all  things  unjust  make 
an  evil  society.  This  may  seem  to  the  reader  so  obvious  as  to 
be  below  notice ;  it  is  to-day  so  evident  to  most  of  us  that  ability 
has  no  sex  that  Mill’s  points  of  view  may  fail  to  impress.  But 
that  which  is  commonplace  to-day  was  revolutionary  in  1869. 
The  main  value  of  Mill’s  action  was  two-fold.  It  placed  the 
woman  problem  on  an  argumentative  basis ;  it  lifted  the  question 
out  of  the  field  of  emotion  and  compelled  judgment  to  compare 
mind  with  mind  instead  of  long  hair  with  moustaches.  The 
second  part  of  Mill’s  action  is  the  practical.  It  was  useful  to 
agitate ;  it  was  better  to  legislate.  Though  Mill  failed  to  obtain 
the  franchise  for  woman,  he  dragged  the  debate  out  of  meeting 
halls,  magazines,  and  pamphleteering  committees,  out  of  the 
dusty  darkness,  into  the  political  arena  of  a  great  nation.  He 
showed  that  the  movement  was  real,  thus  making  for  it  practical 
friends,  and,  still  more  valuable,  aggressive  practical  enemies. 
He  advertised  woman’s  rights. 

The  action  of  Mill  had  powerful  effects  on  America,  where  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem ;  but  it  was  an  action  of  a  peculiar  kind  : 
it  was  not  popular.  Bound  about  1870  there  was  no  ”  yellow” 
Press,  so  that  mankind  was  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  for  its  betterment.  The  “yellow”  Press  is  misjudged; 
often  childish,  sometimes  malicious,  stressing  trifles  and  ignoring 
much  that  is  lofty,  it  has  a  great  quality  :  vitality.  If  in  1870 
there  had  been  a  yellow  Press  it  would  have  fastened  upon  the 
woman’s  movement,  poured  upon  it  floods  of  ridicule,  held  it  up 
daily  to  caricature.  Thus  it  would  have  made  the  success  of  the 
woman’s  movement  by  advertising  it  to  persons  whom  Mill  could 
not  touch.  He  forced  the  problem  upon  the  politicians,  a  few 
lawyers,  the  Church,  and  the  solid  people  who  read  The  Times, 
but  the  masses  of  the  middle  class,  who  made  up  public  opinion, 
he  could  not  stir.  Those  people  could  be  attacked  only  through 
the  novel  and  the  play.  On  the  whole  the  novel  was  ineffective ; 
a  few  books,  such  as  The  Woman  Who  Did  and  ‘Marcella, 
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created  debate,  but  it  was  not  until  1900  that  the  novel  became 
Bigniticant.  Meanwhile  the  play  was  recruiting  Hauptmann, 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Dumas  Junior,  Strindberg,  and,  greatest  of 
them,  Ibsen. 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  realise  Ibsen.  Until  he  came  the 
theatre  had  shown  men  and  women  in  their  ordinary  relations; 
it  exhibited  good  men  and  bad  men,  but  man  always  kept  woman 
in  her  place.  There  were  no  rebels ;  they  pictured  women  noble 
or  vile  only  within  the  limits  of  their  sphere.  Suddenly  Ibsen 
put  forward  the  idea  that  women  had  rights  similar  to  those  of 
men.  No  longer  was  the  demand  for  kindness,  for  special  rights, 
but  for  equal  rights.  Most  of  Ibsen’s  plays  are,  from  the 
woman’s  point  of  view,  revolutionary.  He  was  the  first  to  criti¬ 
cise  marriage  on  the  stage  and  to  show  that  from  a  woman’s 
point  of  view  it  may  not  be  satisfactory.  Ibsen  did  this  in  a 
possibly  rather  unfair  way,  by  creating  a  gallery  of  husbands  of 
the  most  objectionable  and  imbecile  character.  Very  subtly 
he  gave  up  the  old  type  of  husband,  domineering,  unfaithful,  and 
selfish;  he  began  to  create  inept  husbands.  Thus,  in  Hedda 
Gabler  he  makes  the  husband  a  creature  that  fusses  with 
papers,  receives  news  by  “  Fancy  that !  ”  and  is  surprised  that 
a  woman  should  have  the  courage  to  commit  suicide.  As  he  puts 
it,  “  People  don’t  do  these  things.”  In  The  Wild  Duck  the 
husband  is  a  vain  idiot  who  sleeps  every  afternoon  on  the  sofa, 
and  pretends  to  himself  that  he  is  working  on  a  great  invention ; 
he  likes  his  family  to  fawn  upon  him,  taking  this  as  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  superiority  :  he  completely  collapses  when  truth  is  laid 
before  him.  In  The  Doll’s  House  the  husband  is  one  of  those 
trying,  self-complacent  men,  who  calls  his  wife  ”  a  little  skylark,” 
and  thinks  that  the  grimy  facts  of  this  life  are  unsuitable  for  her 
little  ears.  On  slight  provocation,  however,  he  thinks  the  worst 
of  her.  Ibsen  created  women  whom  he  thought  fine,  but  he  did 
much  more  damage  to  the  anti-suffrage  cause  by  exhibiting  the 
imbecility  of  the  male. 

Of  all  his  plays,  from  our  point  of  view,  The  Doll’s  House  is 
the  most  important.  Nora,  to  obtain  money  to  take  her  con¬ 
sumptive  husband  abroad,  had  forged  a  document.  Thus  she 
has  saved  his  life.  But  the  document  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
blackmailer,  and  the  husband  discovers  the  truth.  At  once  he 
assumes  the  worst,  that  she  is  a  criminal  or  a  fool ;  he  does  not 
question  her,  seek  out  her  motives ;  he  is  not  thinking  of  her  but 
of  himself,  what  he  is  to  do,  how  his  position  will  be  affected, 
what  will  be  said  of  him.  Nora  realises  that  she  has  never 
counted,  that  she  has  never  been  more  than  a  pleasure,  a  toy. 
Her  nature  changes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  grows  old  as  she 
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revolts  against  her  status,  which  is  that  of  a  child  :  “When  1 
was  at  home  with  papa  he  told  me  his  opinions  upon  everything, 
and  so  I  had  the  same  opinions ;  and  if  I  differed  from  him  I  con¬ 
cealed  the  fact  because  he  would  not  have  liked  it.”  “He  called 
me  his  doll  child,  and  he  played  with  me  just  as  I  used  to  play 
with  my  dolls.  And  when  I  came  to  live  with  you  ...  I 
was  simply  transferred  from  papa’s  hands  into  yours.  You 
arrange  everything  according  to  your  own  taste,  and  so  I  get  the 
same  tastes  as  you — or  else  I  pretend  to,  I’m  not  quite  sure 
which.”  In  another  place  she  says  :  “We  have  never  sat  down 
in  earnest  together  to  try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  anything.” 
Then  she  realises  what  she  must  do  :  “I  must  try  and  educate  my¬ 
self.  You  are  not  the  man  to  help  me  in  that.  I  must  do  that  for 
myself.  I  must  stand  quite  alone  if  I  am  to  understand  myself 
and  everything  about  me.”  Then  she  says  something  fatal ;  “  1 
don’t  believe  any  longer  that  before  all  else  I  am  a  wife  and  a 
mother.  I  believe  that  before  all  else  I  am  a  reasonable  human 
being,  just  as  you  are — or,  at  all  events,  that  I  must  try  to  become 
one.  I  know  quite  well,  Torvald,  that  most  people  would  think 
you  right  and  that  views  of  that  kind  are  to  be  found  in  books; 
but  I  can  no  longer  content  myself  with  what  most  people  say, 
or  with  what  is  found  in  books.  I  must  think  things  for  myself 
and  get  to  understand  them.”  It  does  not  need  a  great  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  realise  the  effect  of  such  phrases  in  1879. 
At  the  end,  the  play  is  still  more  striking  :  Nora  leaves  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  children,  shutting  the  door  behind  her.  One  feels 
that  as  that  sound  was  heard  woman  was  leaving  behind  her 
many  scores  of  centuries. 

Last  of  the  great  three  comes  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  not 
primarily  an  advocate  of  woman’s  rignts ;  he  is  primarily  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  socialist  rearrangements  and  of  general  ideas ;  it  is  along 
this  load  that  he  travels  towards  a  plea  for  the  emancipation  of 
women.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  without  illusions,  so  realises 
woman  as  an  animal  rather  akin  to  a  beast  of  prey.  He  sees  the 
contact  between  the  sexes  without  taking  a  side  in  it,  except  in 
so  far  as  he  laughs  at  both  combatants.  What  matters  is  that 
Mr.  Shaw  faces  things  as  he  sees  them,  that  pity  and  tradition 
count  for  nothing.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  following  extract 
from  the  preface  of  Man  and  Superman  when  he  controverts  the 
common  idea  that  man  attacks  and  w'oman  submits  ; 

“  The  pretence  that  women  do  not  take  the  initiative  is  part 
of  the  farce.  Why,  the  whole  world  is  strewn  with  snares,  traps, 
gins,  and  pitfalls  for  the  capture  of  men  by  women.  Give  women 
the  vote,  and  in  five  years  there  will  be  a  crushing  tax  on  bache¬ 
lors.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  attach  penalties  to  marriage, 
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depriving  women  of  property,  of  the  franchise,  of  the  free  use 
of  their  limbs,  of  the  ancient  symbol  of  immortality,  the  right  to 
make  oneself  at  home  in  the  house  of  God  by  taking  off  the  hat — 
of  everything  that  he  can  force  woman  to  dispense  with  without 
compelling  himself  to  dispense  with  her.  All  in  vain.  Woman 
must  marry  because  the  race  must  perish  without  her  travail ; 
if  the  risk  of  death  and  the  certainty  of  pain,  danger,  and  unutter¬ 
able  discomforts  cannot  deter  her,  slavery  and  swaddled  ankles 
will  not.  And  yet  we  assume  that  the  force  that  carries  women 
through  all  these  perils  and  hardships  stops  abashed  before  the 
primnesses  of  our  behaviour  for  young  ladies.  It  is  assumed  that 
tlie  woman  must  wait,  motionless,  until  she  is  wooed.  Nay,  she 
often  does  wait  motionless.  That  is  how  the  spider  waits  for 
the  fly.” 

The  value  of  such  wTiting  is  ”  light,  more  light.”  Thus,  away 
with  sentiment  about  woman.  Ann,  the  heroine  of  Man  and 
'^Superman,  is,  like  Major  Barbara,  the  woman  who  takes;  the 
heroine  of  Captain  Brasshound's  Conversum  is  the  woman  who 
manoeuvres.  No  Bernard  Shaw  woman  is  a  typical  rebel  in  the 
Ibsenian  sense,  but  all  through  his  plays  we  find  w'omen  endowed 
with  energy,  logic,  and  courage;  like  Ibsen,  he  upholds  woman 
by  attacking  man,  except  that  he  thinks  him  less  inept  and  more 
disagreeable.  For  woman,  the  value  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  lies 
in  the  immense  intellectual  agitation  which  was  raised  by  his 
works  among  the  young  people,  in  England  and  Germany  especi¬ 
ally,  between  the  years  1885  and  1905.  He  criticises  marriage, 
medicine,  the  law,  love,  religion,  and  by  so  doing  he  helps 
woman  :  by  making  woman  discuss,  he  helps  to  make  her 
invincible. 

The  world  did  not,  of  course,  swiftly  throw  off  the  effects  of 
the  Victorian  blight.  Social  life  from  1880  to  1890  was  a  heavy 
affair,  of  which  some  ideas  can  be  gained  from  the  novels  of 
George  Gissing,  Harold  Frederic,  and  Henry  James.  Narrow 
ceremony  defined  social  relations ;  the  dinner-party  of  twelve  to 
twenty  guests,  followed  by  whist,  defined  entertainment;  only 
those  w’ho  gave  dinners  received  them,  except  perhaps  marriage- 
able  men ;  who  gave  themselves.  Woman  was  still  enslaved  by 
the  home ;  in  every  class  the  house  rather  than  the  flat  repre¬ 
sented  the  family ;  there  woman  struggled  with  bad  grates,  bad 
lighting,  and  in  the  end  bad  servants.  Also,  as  woman  was  grow¬ 
ing  educated,  there  arose  conflicts  between  husband  and  wife; 
woman  rebelled  against  conjugal  authority,  and  took  to  cigarettes 
or  The  Yellow  Book  as  a  protest.  She  was  still  supposed  to 
avoid  delicate  subjects.  To  show  her  independence  she  selected 
VOL.  CXVI.  N.S.  H  H 
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them  for  discussion ;  still  able  to  feel  shocked,  she  decided  to 
shock.  In  1885  the  world  was  heavy  with  conflict,  with  the 
merciless  struggle  for  freedom  that  was  to  oome  to  fruition  thirty 
years  later.  In  a  sense,  the  world  was  duller  in  1885  than  in 
1865 ;  costume  was  hideous ;  the  hotels  were  about  to  kill  the 
clubs  without  replacing  them ;  in  Ix)ndon  and  in  New  York 
religion  was  being  questioned,  while  ethics  were  not  yet  adopted. 
The  struggle  took  place  underground,  in  the  Pioneer  Club,  and 
especially  in  the  best  bedroom,  where  Mrs.  Caudle  reproached 
her  husband  without  quite  knowing  for  what  crime.  In  fact, 
she  was  reproaching  him  for  having  married  her,  though  she 
would  have  been  very  unhappy  if  she  had  remained  unwed. 

But  time  went  swiftly ;  wdth  1890  the  social  life  of  Western 
Europe  was  stimulated  by  the  arts ;  it  became  exciting.  That 
period  compares  almost  exactly  with  the  great  intellectual  agita¬ 
tion  which  began  in  America  round  about  1910,  and  has  now 
produced  the  play  and  the  novel  of  revolt.  Europe  was  just 
shedding  side  whiskers,  and  out  of  youth  came  a  strong  demund 
that  ideas  also  should  at  once  be  shaved.  The  French  inspiration 
of  realism  was  coming  in  great  gusts  from  de  Maupassant  and 
Zola.  Soon  the  Dreyfus  case  was  to  convulse  the  whole  world, 
make  it  doubt  the  word  of  generals  and  the  discretion  of  priests. 
It  was  a  period  of  magnificent  intellectual  activity,  when  it  was 
possible  at  last  to  pronounce  the  words  “  free  love  ”  or 
“  socialism  ”  without  being  excluded  from  human  society.  Burgo¬ 
masters  were  laughing  at  artists,  and  preachers  were  pronouncing 
serious  sermons  over  Robert  Elsmcre.  They  little  knew  ! 


III. — Militancy. 

It  is  tragic  to  record  in  the  present  history  that  more  was 
done  by  violence  in  thirteen  years  than  had  been  achieved  by 
reason  during  a  hundred;  that  Ibsen,  Stuart  Mill,  Haeckel,  and 
Darwin  between  them  could  not  achieve  for  women  what  was 
achieved  by  the  first  Lancashire  mill-hand  who  set  fire  to  a  pillar¬ 
box.  Votes  for  women  were  not  gained  by  reason.  The  first 
act  of  militancy  took  place  in  1905,  at  a  time  when  no  European 
country  accorded  women  the  vote,  when  hardly  anybody  knew 
or  cared  what  suffrage  meant.  It  is  tragic  and  disgusting  that 
within  a  few  years  Norway,  the  best-educated  nation  in  Europe, 
Finland,  itself  so  much  oppressed,  the  house  of  Liberalism  called 
England,  and  at  last  practical  America,  surrendered  to  the 
women.  Men  had  resisted  argument ;  they  gave  way  to  nagging 
and  to  noise. 

We  can  say  to  the  glory  of  English  women  that  it  was  they 
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who  broke  the  masculine  ring.  In  1905  two  members  of  the  I 

Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union,  a  society  headed  by  Mrs.  11 

and  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst,  rose  in  a  political  meeting  and  j 

audaciously  demanded  of  the  Liberal  speaker  whether  he  was  ^ 

prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill  giving  the  suffrage  to  English  women. 

He  replied  by  something  non-cx)mmittal.  Nothing  more  hap- 
pened.  Then,  to  the  amazement  of  England,  at  every  political 
meeting  women  began  to  appear,  always  putting  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  At  first  they  were  laughed  at.  Then  they  began  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  Little  by  little  the  question  ceased  to  be  put,  and  the  cry 
of  “  Votes  for  Women  ”  became  a  means  of  obstruction.  In 
1906  a  number  of  women  attempted  to  rush  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  were  arrested.  Tw’ice  in  the  month  of  Decern-  i 

ber  the  attack  was  resumed.  Demonstrations  in  great  masses,  h 

and  new  attacks  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  were  met  by 
mounted  police  and  numerous  arrests.  Attempting  to  see  the 
British  Prime  Minister  women  chained  themselves  to  the  rail¬ 
ings  of  his  house,  where,  until  the  chains  oould  be  cut,  they  S 

remained  shouting  their  monotonous  cry.  Then  they  picketed 
the  British  Parliament,  standing  night  and  day  in  all  weathers, 
and  throwing  at  each  member  a  look  of  reproach. 

Their  campaign  was  met  by  violence,  by  ejectment  from  meet¬ 
ings,  by  insults,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  assaults.  Monotonously, 
the  Government  went  on  arresting  :  the  only  effect  was  to  fill 
the  chest  of  the  suffragists  with  money,  to  fill  its  ranks  with 
girls  of  fifteen,  married  women  with  half  a  dozen  children,  and 
women  so  old  that  one  had  to  be  wheeled  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  lifted  out. 

The  British  Government  was  disturbed,  but  it  did  not  realise 
what  women  were  capable  of.  Seeing  that  the  ordinary  protests 
were  useless,  the  suffragists  promoted  a  campaign  of  violence. 

A  number  of  churches  were  set  on  fire  ;  tar  was  poured  into  letter¬ 
boxes  ;  thousands  of  windows  were  broken  in  the  London  stores ; 
one  heroic  wmman,  Emily  Davison,  struck  at  the  heart  of  England 
by  rushing  across  the  course  on  Derby  Day  and  stopping  one  of 
the  horses.  She  was  killed,  and  England  was  more  shocked  than 
it  would  have  been  by  the  burning  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
comment  of  one  man  is  historic  :  “  She  might  have  hurt  the 
horse.”  But  now  the  Government  found  itself  unable  to  punish, 
because  the  hunger  strike  was  introduced.  The  police  could 
arrest  the  women,  but  these  could  refuse  food.  The  Government 
realised  that  if  it  let  them  die  a  sentimental  fit  of  fury  would 
sweep  the  country ;  so  it  fed  them  forcibly  by  tubes  through  the 
nostrils.  Public  opinion  was  impressed,  and  woman’s  suffrage 
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became  the  special  subject.  There  was  nothing  that  women 
would  not  do,  would  not  suffer.  The  agony  of  forcible  feeding, 
the  suicide  of  the  girl  Grey,  raised  the  women’s  ardour  to  fever 
point,  caused  them  to  crowd  forward,  begging  for  martyrdom, 
the  British  Government  did  not  know  how  to  give  in ;  it  did  not 
like  to  give  way  to  violence,  any  more  than  did  the  American 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  continual  riots  at  Washington.  The 
false  pride  of  these  Governments  was  saved  by  the  war,  which 
provided  another  violence,  and  enabled  the  suffragists  to  make  a 
great  gesture,  to  declare  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  impede 
the  waging  of  the  war. 

But,  strangely  enough,  it  was  war  released  them.  The  arm¬ 
ing  in  Europe  and  America  of  over  twenty  million  men  aged 
from  twenty  to  forty,  flung  the  industrial  system  into  such  a 
state  of  disorder  that  women  had  to  be  recruited  for  every  trade. 
In  England,  about  four  million  women  were  employed  in  un¬ 
expected  occupations  :  steel  forging,  mining,  driving  post-office 
carts,  working  lifts,  carrying  burdens ;  they  entered  not  only  the 
European  civil  services,  but  even  the  banks,  those  spots  almost 
as  sacred  to  men  as  their  temples.  The  phrase  went  round  that 
the  women  were  splendid;  a  number  of  nurses  were  killed,  and, 
idiotic  as  the  argument  was,  out  of  their  blood  sprang  the  seed 
of  political  equality.  The  shooting  of  Nurse  Cavell  helped  women 
to  power,  as  if  the  world  had  not  long  known  women  full  of 
gallantry.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  done  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  which  is  so  strong  in  governments,  made 
London  and  Washington  realise  that  if  they  did  not  act,  act  at 
once,  the  suffrage  campaign  would  begin  again,  and  that  it  would 
then  be  too  late  to  eat  the  fine  sentiments  they  had  indulged  in 
during  the  war.  So  the  Government  flung  themselves  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  women,  which  they  had  discovered  within  four 
years,  the  previous  six  thousand  having  proved  inadequate ;  the 
war  had  not  been  done  six  weeks  before  English  women  were 
enfranchised ;  soon  American  women  followed. 

IV. — The  Present  and  the  Future. 

It  is  easy  to  harbour  illusions  as  to  the  position  of  woman  to¬ 
day.  If  we  compare  this  position  with  what  it  was  in  London 
or  Boston  fifty  years  ago  we  naturally  say  that  it  has  been 
revolutionised.  We  find  in  America,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Russia,  that 
woman  has  been  approximately  equalised  with  man.  There  exist 
differences  between  the  system  of  these  various  countries,  for  in 
some  women  have  not  yet  political  power,  while  in  others  they 
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may  not  fill  this  function  or  that.  But  on  the  whole,  in  America 
and  a  large  part  of  Europe,  woman  is  given  a  more  or  less  great 
share  in  government;  she  may  practise  the  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  accountancy,  architecture,  etc. ;  she  has  entered  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  a  certain  number  of  important 
positions  are  in  her  hands.  But  we  must  recall  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  world  is,  from  woman’s  point  of  view,  in  a  state  of 
darkness.  In  the  so-called  intellectual  France  woman  cannot 
vote;  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia,  Hungary,  the  whole 
of  the  Balkans,  the  whole  of  Asia,  most  of  Africa,  the  whole  of 
South  America,  and  most  of  Central  America,  she  is  definitely 
an  inferior.  Not  only  is  she  refused  a  vote,  but  in  most  cases 
tlitt  marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  very  oppressive  to  her;  her 
jwsition  in  business  is  restricted,  and  always  low.  Viewing  the 
world  as  a  whole,  one  may  say  that  only  one  woman  out  of  six 
has  been  liberated  to  the  moderate  extent  we  know. 

Moreover,  in  the  countries  where  woman  has  been  liberated, 
one  may  doubt  whether  the  liberation  is  complete.  A  great  deal 
of  the  ground  won  during  the  war  has  been  lost  by  women. 
Most  of  the  posts  that  women  gained  were  taken  from  them  when 
the  soldiers  returned,  which  was  just ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
places  of  dead  men  had  to  be  filled  the  vacancies  were  given  not 
to  women,  but  to  men.  Thus  a  great  body  of  unemployed  women 
was  created.  Competing  as  they  must  for  wages,  they  have 
brought  down  the  wages  of  women.  To-day,  women  would  have 
a  harder  struggle  for  life  than  have  men  if  it  were  not  that  their 
standard  of  living  is  lower.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
important  positions  belong  to  women ;  the  United  States  sup¬ 
plies  the  instance  of  an  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  several 
instances  where  women  have  been  chosen  as  State  attorney ; 
America  has  a  certain  number  of  female  judges;  England  has 
chosen  a  woman  as  Assistant  National  Health  Commissioner;  a 
number  of  women  occupy  highly  paid  positions  in  business.  But 
this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  if  we  consider  each  rank 
in  the  professions,  in  business,  or  in  the  public  services,  we  find 
rather  less  than  one  woman  on  an  equality  with  every  twenty- 
seven  men.  The  reader  will  imagine,  therefore,  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity  a  woman  must  still  show  to  obtain,  not  superior, 
but  merely  equal  rank.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  woman  does 
not  as  a  rule,  exhibit  this  capacity,  and  that  she  is  still  suffering 
from  the  subordination  which  was  enforced  upon  her  during  so 
many  centuries.  Therefore,  the  future  of  woman  resides  not 
so  much  in  revolt  as  in  actual  training,  in  the  fitting  of  the 
female  sex  for  the  positions  to  which  it  aspires. 

In  Western  Europe  this  is  taking  place  to  a  certain  extent. 
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but  it  is  in  America  that  the  development  of  female  education 
has  risen  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  male  students,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  female.  This  is  an  astounding 
situation,  and  naturally  it  will  have  its  effect.  The  world  cannot  with 
impunity  educate  women  on  such  a  scale,  and  it  must  thereby 
be  compelled  to  give  them  by  degrees  a  larger  share  of  [x)wer. 
The  hope  lies  with  America  rather  than  with  Europe,  because 
young  America  is  older  in  feminine  education.  In  1852,  when 
England  was  excluding  w'omen  from  its  universities,  American 
women  already  had  two  sororities,  associations  of  graduates,  both 
in  Georgia.  But  American  example  becomes  every  day  more 
vivid,  and  every  day  more  vital.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  beginning  of  1923  one  can  find  in  the  United  States  eight 
and  a  half  million  female  workers,  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
of  America  only  thirty-three  occupations  which  employ  no  women. 
At  the  moment  America  has  a  little  over  nine  thousand  women 
doctors  and  dentists,  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  lawyers, 
and  nearly  one  thousand  eight  hundred  clergy  women. 

One  may  also  note  with  satisfaction  the  great  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  woman.  Much  of  her  subordination  in 
the  past,  her  rheumatism,  bad  teeth,  and  special  diseases,  were 
due  to  her  exclusion  from  athletics.  It  is  an  illusion  to  think 
that  even  English  women  were  readily  admitted  to  field  sports 
in  the  past.  Forty  years  ago  women  did  not  play  hockey  or  lawn 
tennis;  it  is  unlikely  that  they  played  golf;  when  the  bicycle 
became  fashionable,  it  was  thought  immodest  that  a  w'oman 
should  use  the  new  machine ;  only  of  late  years  have  women  been 
allowed  to  do  away  with  the  side  saddle.  American  women  have 
been  playing  games  for  probably  less  than  thirty  years ;  French¬ 
women  for  only  about  twenty-five  years.  (A  number  of  virile 
and  athletic  women  have,  of  course,  played  games  at  all  times, 
but  games  have  been  played  by  women  on  a  large  scale  for  not 
more  than  forty  years,  if  as  long.) 

The  new  addiction  of  women  to  games  is  an  indication  of  revolt, 
an  attempt  to  achieve  equality  in  the  field,  as  they  are  achieving 
it  in  the  mind.  Of  this  revolt  we  find  traces,  not  only  in  the 
darker  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  harems  of  Turkey  and 
India.  When  the  Chinese  Empire  fell,  one  of  the  women’s  first 
acts  was  to  unbind  their  feet.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
symbolic.  In  'Ae  Turkish  harems  women  are  still  confined,  but 
are  reading,  not  only  French  novels,  but  also  solid  works.  They 
are  wretched,  shut  off  from  the  modern  movement  of  freedom  and 
of  ideas,  like  monkeys  trained  to  tricks,  but  kept  enchained.  Mr. 
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Pierre  Loti  has  perfectly  expressed  them  in  his  novel  Les  Dcs- 
enchanties.  Revolt  is  there ;  the  Turkish  women  are  asking 
release ;  in  Japan  women  are  joining  the  socialist  party.  The 
future  of  women  is  a  future  of  revolt,  and  a  future  of  c*onque8t. 

In  a  work  such  as  this,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  offer  any  out¬ 
line  of  what  the  future  reserves  for  women,  because  this  depends 
mwn  the  common  social  organisation.  We  may  expect  that  in 
another  hundred  years  the  world  will  be  more  closely  regulated 
and  ordered  than  it  is  to-day  ;  we  may  expect  that  education  will 
be  immensely  superior  to  what  it  is  to-day.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  woman  will  lose  the  position  she  has  achieved,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  she  will  then  stand  absolutely 
equal  with  man.  Indeed,  it  seems  unlikely.  All  we  may  look 
forward  to  is  to  a  considerable  broadening  of  woman’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  ;  women  may  then  occupy  many  seats  in  the  legislatures, 
and  possibly  in  the  cabinets ;  we  do  not  know ;  all  we  know  is 
that  progress  will  be  very  slow  because  the  prejudice  of  man 
against  woman  cannot  in  a  hundred  years  be  wiped  out,  given 
that  it  was  created  in  a  hundred  thousand.  We  may  expect  that 
the  marriage  bond  will  be  comparatively  lax,  that  the  State  will 
more  and  more  supplant  the  family  in  the  care  of  the  child ;  we 
do  not  know.  We  know  only  that  the  theological  imperatives 
are  not  to-day  as  strong  as  they  were,  and  we  may  think  that 
they  are  growing  weaker.  We  may  expect  a  political  tightening 
of  the  public,  and  a  social  slackening  of  the  individual,  relations. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  a  prudent  observer  can  go.  But  of  one 
thing  the  writer  is  convinced  :  there  recurs  to  his  mind  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Chinese  women  taking  from  their  feet  the  swaddling 
bands  imposed  upon  them  by  the  centuries.  There  cling  to-day 
about  women’s  feet  many  swaddling  bands :  he  is  sure  that, 
though  in  the  days  tliat  approach  woman  thus  hampered  may  still 
trip  slowly,  no  period  which  now  lies  in  the  womb  of  time  will 
find  the  strength  or  the  desire  to  add  new  bands  to  woman’s 
feet,  as  she  pursues  her  unknown  course  into  the  future. 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  late  Mark  Twain  had  hut  a  poor  opinion  of  the  reviewer  and  critics 
in  general.  He  stated  :  “  I  believe  that  the  trade  of  critic,  in  literature, 
music,  and  the  drama  is  the  most  degraded  of  all  trades.”  He  went  on 
to  say  that  as  all  reviews  of  his  own  books  were  merely  reflections  of  the 
first  review  that  appeared,  he  took  care  to  send  his  later  manuscripts  in 
advance  of  publication  to  Mr.  Howells,  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  who 
could  l)e  relied  upon  to  produce  a  favourable  and  early  review,  which 
was  duly  re-echoed  by  all  other  journals.  The  plan  worked  admirably 
except  on  one  fell  occasion,  when  the  English  Daily  Graphic  got  out 
first  with  its  notice,  which  was  unfavourable ;  then  lo !  and  l)ehold  !  all 
the  subsequent  reviews  in  America  of  the  great  Mr.  Clemens’s  new 
book  became  with  one  accord  unfavourable.  Bearing  this  homily  in 
mind,  I  have  refrained  scrupulously  from  reading  any  reviews  by  my 
degraded  fellow-critics  of  Mark  Twain’s  posthumous  Autobiography, 
so  that  whatever  I  have  to  say  of  the  lxK)k  *  in  the  course  of  this 
degrading  article  will  not  have  been  inspired,  either  intentionally  or 
unconsciously,  by  any  earlier  review. 

Fresh  from  perusal,  the  point  that  strikes  me  most  in  this  often 
interesting  and  entertaining  book  is  its  amazing  prolixity ;  pages  and 
pages  of  dull  detail  about  unimportant  matters,  though  admittedly 
these  are,  on  occasion,  illumined  by  a  rapidly  passing  meteor  ray  in 
the  form  of  a  typical  Clemensian  sally.  Thirty-one  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  meticulous  description  of  the  Villa  Quarto  in  Florence,  occupied 
by  Mark  Twain  in  1904.  The  numl)er  of  the  rugs  in  a  room,  the  colour 
of  the  chair  covers,  the  situation  of  the  doors  and  the  species  of  knobs 
they  lx>re — all  is  set  down  in  arid  confusion.  One  would  have  thought 
Clemens’s  sense  of  humour  would  have  saved  him  from  including  in  his 
published  Autobiography  details  only  suitable  for  the  catalogue  of  an 
estate  agent  and  auctioneer.  I  agree  with  what  Mark  Twain  says  : 
”  An  autobiography  that  leaves  out  the  little  things  and  enumerates 
only  the  big  ones  is  no  proper  picture  of  the  man’s  life  at  all ;  his  life 
consists  of  his  feelings  and  his  interests,  with  here  and  there  an  inci¬ 
dent  apparently  big  or  little  to  hang  the  feelings  on  ”  :  but  there  must 
be  limits  to  the  narrative  of  little  things. 

Again,  although  the  death  of  Clemens’s  daughter,  Susy,  was  a  very 
sad  event  and  full  of  pathos,  it  scarcely  justifies  the  immense  amount 
of  space  allocated  to  her  childish  sayings  and  doings,  which,  indeed, 
form  a  sort  of  recurring  motif  throughout  the  lx)Ok.  She  was,  no 
doubt,  a  charming  and  amusing  child ;  but  her  remarks  were  no  more 

(i)  Mark  Twain’s  Autobiography,  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
(Harper  and  Brothers.)  Two  volumes. 
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amusing  than  those  of  any  sharp,  intelligent  child  of  the  same  age,  and 
such  things  in  long  detail  are  only  of  interest  to  the  family  circle. 

The  fact  is  both  Mark  Twain  and  his  editor  were  unduly  impressed 
and  obsessed  with  the  literary  importance  of  this  Autobiography.  Mark 
Twain  rather  theatrically  announces:  “  I  am  speaking  from  the  grave.” 
Mr.  Paine,  <■  riously  oblivious  of  the  duties  and  uses  of  editorship,  has 
evidently  ^ht  it  his  obligation  to  publish  every  fragment  of 
memory,  juai  as  Mark  Twain  wrote  or  dictated  it,  without  altering  or 
eliminating  a  word.  (Personally,  I  think  the  coarse  similes  drawn  from 
physical  ailments  could  have  been  cut  out.)  Instead  of  arranging  his 
material,  it  is  given  without  any  regard  to  chronology  or  cohesive  narra¬ 
tive,  again  just  as  Clemens  produced  it.  The  latter  l)egan  jotting  down 
his  more  lengthy  recollections  with  an  account  of  his  association  with 
(jeneral  Grant  and  the  publication  of  the  General’s  memoirs,  then 
switched  off  to  his  own  early  days,  and  so  on,  in  the  same  haphazard 
way  all  through  the  manuscript.  In  consequence,  this  Autobiography 
almost  lx?gins  with  the  dull  section  al)Out  General  Grant,  which  possesses 
little  interest,  for  English  readers  at  any  rate.  This  is  a  pity,  because 
directly  Mark  Twain  gets  into  his  stride  and  relates  his  own  Ixjyhood 
in  the  Wonderful  West — Missouri — the  narrative  l)ecomes  delightful ; 
this  portion  of  the  story  should,  of  course,  have  l)een  placed  first. 

Four  miles  from  Florida  (Clemens’s  birthplace),  Missouri,  was  the 
farm  which  for  the  purposes  of  his  story  l)Oth  in  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer  the  author  transported  to  Arkansas.  The  farm  lielonged 
to  Clemens’s  uncle,  John  A.  Quarles,  who  possessed  eight  children  and 
some  twenty  negroes  : — 

It  was  a  heavenly  place  for  a  boy,  that  farm  of  my  Uncle  John’s.  The  house 
was  a  double  log  one,  with  a  spacious  floor  (roofed  in)  connecting  it  with  the 
kitchen.  In  the  summer  the  table  was  set  in  the  middle  of  that  shady  and  breezy 
floor,  and  the  sumptuous  meals — well,  it  makes  me  cry  to  think  of  them.  Fried 
chicken,  roast  pig ;  wild  and  tame  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  ;  venison  just  killed ; 
squirrels,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  prairie  chickens ;  biscuits,  hot  batter 
cakes,  hot  buckwheat  cakes,  hot  “  wheat  bread,"  hot  rolls,  hot  cone  pone;  fresh 
corn  boiled  on  the  ear ;  succotash,  butter-beans,  string-beans,  tomatoes,  peas, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes;  butter-milk,  sweet  milk,  “  clabber  ";  water-melons, 
musk-melons,  cantaloupes — all  fresh  from  the  garden ;  apple-pie,  peach-pie, 
pumpkin-pie,  apple-dumplings,  pe.ach  cobbler.  ...  1  can  see  the  farm  yet  with 
perfect  clearness  .  .  .  the  vast  fireplace  piled  high,  on  winter  nights,  with  flaming 
hickory  logs  from  whose  ends  a  sugary  sap  bubbled  out,  but  did  not  go  to  waste, 
for  we  scraped  it  off  and  ate  it ;  the  lazy  cat  spread  out  on  the  rough  hearthstones ; 
the  drowsy  dogs  braced  against  the  jambs  and  blinking ;  my  aunt  in  one  chimney 
corner,  knitting ;  my  uncle  in  the  other,  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe,  the  slick 
and  carfjctless  oak  floor  faintly  mirroring  the  dancing  flame  tongues ;  half-a-dozen 
children  romping  in  the  background  twilight.  .  .  . 

The  farmhouse  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  very  large  yard  .  .  .  beyond  the 
palings  was  the  orchard  ;  beyond  the  orchard  were  the  negro  quarters  and  the 
tobacco  fields.  .  .  .  Down  a  field,  abreast  the  house,  stood  a  little  log  cabin 
.  .  .  where  lived  a  bed-ri<lden,  white-headed  slave  woman  whom  we  visited  daily 
and  looked  upon  with  awe,  for  we  believed  she  was  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
old.  .  .  .  We  called  her  "  Aunt  Hannah,"  Southern  fashion.  She  was  superstitious 
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.  .  .  Whenever  witches  were  around  she  tied  up  the  remnant  of  her  wool  in  little 
tufts,  with  white  thread,  and  this  promptly  made  the  witches  impotent.  . 

I  can  call  back  the  solemn  twilight  and  mystery  of  the  deep  woods.  ...  I  can 
call  back  the  prairie,  and  its  loneliness  and  peace,  and  a  vast  hawk  hanging 
motionless  in  the  sky,  with  his  wings  spread  wide  and  the  blue  of  the  vault 
showing  through  the  fringe  of  their  end  feathers.  I  can  see  the  woods  in  their 
autumn  dress,  the  oaks  purple,  the  hickories  washed  with  gold,  the  maples  and 
the  sumachs  luminous  with  crimson  fires.  .  .  . 

That  is  a  fine  piece  of  writing,  a  picture  conjuring  up  all  the  aspects 
of  romance  and  plantation  song  in  the  old  picturesque  America  of  the 
early  days,  before  the  railway  and  the  automobile  invaded  its  pristine 
woods  and  primitive  life.  Primitive  indeed,  and  Clemens  relates  some 
examples  of  outrage  and  murder  which  were  common  enough  among 
his  wild  neighlx)urs.  He  passes  on  to  a  medley  of  memories  of  his 
later  life,  amusing  experiences  and  anecdotes,  a  curious  portentous 
dream,  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  I  like  his  story  of  how  he  was 
lecturing  at  a  town,  in  the  Boston  district : — 

At  the  hall  I  tried  to  press  in,  but  was  stopped  by  the  ticket-taker.  “  Tickets, 
please.”  I  bent  over  and  whispered;  “  It's  all  right.  I  am  the  lecturer.”  He 
closed  one  eye  impressively,  and  said,  loud  enough  for  all  the  crowd  to  hear  :  “  No, 
you  don’t.  Three  of  you  have  got  in,  up  to  now,  but  the  next  lecturer  that  goes 
in  here  to-night  pays  !  ”  Of  course,  we  paid. 

This  is  a  l)ook  to  read,  despite  its  prolixity ;  and,  reversing  the  usual 
practice,  sift  the  chaff  from  the  corn-ucopia  of  plenteous  detail. 
****** 

It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  to  say  that  many  books  worthy  of  a  great 
success  fail  to  reach  the  goal  of  popularity  and  second  editions.  A 
recent  example  is  the  entertaining  autobiography  of  Johann  Dietz,  a 
barl)er-surgeon  of  the  later  part  of  the  .seventeenth  century  :  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  l)Ook.*  One  is  reprimanded  nowadays  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  immortal  Pepys  and 
other  citizens  who,  like  him,  have  revealed  their  own  lives  and  the 
life  and  manners  of  their  time,  so  I  will  content  myself  with  saying 
that  Dietz  is  as  intimate  and  indiscreet  as  Pepys,  and  gives  as  vivid  a 
picture  of  a  period,  with  this  difference  :  Dietz  was  born  in  1665,  and 
the  setting  of  his  scenes  is  Germany  and  Northern  Europe.  Here  is  a 
detailed  presentment  of  the  old  romantic  German  middle-class  life ;  of 
the  adventures  of  an  army  surgeon  in  the  campaign,  in  1686,  of  the 
Great  Elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Brandenburg  against  the  Turks; 
of  voyages  with  the  whale  hunters  in  the  Arctic  seas — the  experiences, 
in  short,  as  the  sub-title  puts  it,  of  the  writer  “  among  soldiers,  robl)ers 
and  peaceful  Cidzens,  young  maidens  and  apparitions :  he  finally 
settling  down  in  Halle,  his  native  city,  where  he  married  two  wives, 
and  all  that  he  suffered  in  this  world.” 

Johann  Dietz  was  the  son  of  a  rope-maker  and  corn-chandler  of 

(i)  Master  Johann  Dietz,  from  the  old  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  12s.  6d.  net). 
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Halle,  and  his  mother  was  a  Nitzsche.  The  boy  was  apprenticed  in 
his  fourteenth  year  to  a  barber,  the  first  step  to  becoming  a  surgeon. 
In  this  capacity,  in  addition  to  shaving,  he  had  to  do  the  hard  house¬ 
hold  work  of  water-drawing,  wood-cutting,  and  firing;  yet  so  low  was 
then  the  practice  of  surgery  that  in  his  third  year  he  was  put  to  “  serve 
many  notable  people  and  to  dress  their  wounds,”  including  sufferers 
from  the  plague  which  devastated  Halle  in  1682,  when  fifty  and  sixty 
persons  died  in  a  day.  He  him.self  caught  the  pestilence,  and  was 
locked  in  a  barn  by  his  father  and  left  to  rave  and  roll  in  his  own 
blood.  He  pulled  through  miraculously,  and  later  set  forth  for  Berlin 
to  find  fresh  employment.  On  the  journey  thither  through  the  forest 
of  Schmerlierg  he  had  the  first  of  his  many  amatory  adventures,  for, 
according  to  his  own  account,  his  flaxen-white  hair  and  soft  white  skin 
prrx'ured  him  the  successes  of  a  minor  Casanova  throughout  his  life. 
There  is  probably  a  strain  of  Munchausen  in  many  of  his  stories,  but 
the  following  might  have  suggested  to  Byron  the  adventure  of  Don 
Juan  with  Julia  in  the  first  Canto,  when,  after  the  suspicious  husband 
had  departed,  “  with  much\  heartfelt  reluctance,  be  it  said,  young  Juan 
slipp’d,  half-smother’d,  from  the  bed.” 

Once,  as  I  was  going  home  in  the  bright  moonlight  and  had  to  pass  the  city 
magistrate’s  house,  who  had  there  three  grown-up  daughters  and  a  priest’s 
daughter  from  the  country,  these  nymphs  were  leaning  out  of  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  ground  floor.  As  soon  as  they  rect^nised  me  they  called  to  me  and  con¬ 
versed  with  me,  and  the  conversation  lasted  so  long  that  they  pressed  me  to  join 
them.  .  .  .  They  found  a  means  of  harbouring  me  that  night ;  they  let  down  a 
bed-sheet  and  a  towel,  which  I  had  to  bind  round  my  body.  In  short,  the  four 
of  them  drew  me  up  to  them,  and  1,  too,  gave  some  assistance.  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  we  laughed  and  diverted  ourselves.  Now  1  was  lying  in  this  bed,  now  in 
that,  and  this  was  not  done  without  laughter,  shrieks,  and  a  general  uproar,  which 
the  old  magistrate  heard,  so  that  he  came  in  with  burning  taper  and  clanking 
keys.  The  maidens,  suffering  a  thousand  terrors,  could  think  of  nothing  but 
burying  me  deep  in  bed.  .  .  .  When  he  had  gone  I  left  by  the  way  which  had  first 
brought  me  thither. 

In  another  mood  Dietz  can  be  vastly  grave  and  impressive.  On  one 
of  his  voyages  to  the  northern  icy  seas  the  ship’s  carpenter  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  complaint : — 

lie  died  on  board  ship  of  a  wasting  illness  and  was  long  bed-ridden.  1  saw 
him  many  times  and  warned  him  of  his  approaching  death,  and  admonished  him 
to  pray  diligently,  as  did  the  commander  and  others  likewise.  But  he  would  not 
hear  of  this,  as  he  was  an  Atheist,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  had  never  come 
to  prayers,  tie  lived  like  a  beast,  he  died  like  a  beast,  and  was  buried  like  a 
beast,  for  he  lay  dead  in  his  berth  before  anyone  was  aware  of  his  death.  There 
was  very  little  ado  made  about  the  matter  ;  we  carried  him  upon  deck,  bound  him 
to  a  plank,  and,  four  or  more  men  seizing  it,  they  sang  :  “  Hory  send,  Hory  sond, 
Hory  see,” — and  therewith  pushed  him  overboard  into  the  sea,  whereupon  he 
floated  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Whether  the  bears  ate  him,  or  the  seals,  I  know 
not,  but  his  ghost  was  repeatedly  seen  on  board  the  vessel.  .  .  . 

Before  we  realised  what  was  happening  the  air  had  become  quite  dense  and 
dark,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  one  could  take  hold  of  it.  All  about  us  every¬ 
thing  was  frozen,  so  that  for  many  miles  no  one  could  have  drawn  a  drop  of  water 
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from  the  sea.  We  saw  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  oT 
wind  stirring.  This  lasted  four  whole  weeks.  We  gazed  at  one  another  with 
dismal  looks.  The  Commander,  who  was  responsible  for  this  misfortune,  had 
ceased  to  show  himself ;  he  was  afraid  lest  the  men  would  put  him  overboard. 

I  believe  that  until  then  no  ship  had  ever  come  so  close  to  the  North  Pole.  The 
crew  already  looked  half  dead,  were  quite  confused,  and  were  always  dropping 
with  sleep.  ... 

As  one  day  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck,  beside  the  helmsman,  sunk  in 
such  dismal  thoughts,  while  we  deplored  our  situation,  mingling  our  sighs  and 
prayers,  the  helmsman  gazed  up  into  the  sky  by  the  ship’s  pennant,  and  said,  “  If 
the  dear  Lord  would  give  us  a  wind,  then,  God  willing,  it  might  help  us  !  ”  It  may 
well  be  that  my  judgment  had  grown  infirm,  but  it  did  indce<l  blow  with  greater  and 
greater  violence  ;  and  there  was  a  crash  and  a  roar  from  the  ice  as  though  many 
heavy  guns  had  been  fired,  and  now,  lo  and  behold  !  the  ice  about  our  vessel 
broke  up  and  left  an  opening. 

A  dramatic  little  sea-yarn,  this,  indeed.  The  suggestion  of  the 
carpenter’s  corpse  following  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  is  as  startling 
as  any  incident  ever  portrayed  by  Marryat,  Clark  Russell,  or  Conrad; 
and  the  second  part  almost  reads  like  a  prose  version  of  The  kneient 
Mariner,  which  Coleridge  was  to  write  over  a  hundred  years  later. 

Dietz  has  as  grim  a  tale  to  relate  of  an  incident  that  occurred  when 
he  was  attached  to  the  Northern  Dragoons.  A  drummer  was  executed 
for  robbery,  the  gallows  being  erected  outside  Hamburg.  “  The  hang¬ 
man  had  made  the  rope  too  long,  and  wished  to  drop  the  culprit  a  second 
time.  For  this  purpose  they  took  him  down  again  and  improved  the 
arrangement  of  the  rope.  There  stood  the  poor  sinner  under  the 
gallows,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man;  be  was  all  but  dead  already, 
and  already  choking.”  He  was  strung  up  again,  and  two  more 
men  were  hanged  for  theft  on  the  same  gallows.  That  evening  Dietz, 
having  ridden  into  Hamburg,  was  returning  home  : 

As  it  became  quite  dark  while  1  was  on  the  road,  I  gave  my  horse  his  head,  to 
which  he  was  accustomed,  and  we  came  by  chance  upon  the  place  of  execution. 
My  horse  stopped  short,  snorting  and  seeking  to  turn  round.  I  was  startled,  and 
could  not  understand  what  was  wrong.  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  turning  his  head 
in  the  right  direction.  But  no,  he  would  not  budge.  1  drew  my  pistol  and  fired, 
as  the  custom  was  among  soldiers,  and  then  I  saw  in  the  dusk,  as  it  were,  several 
men  walking  upon  the  empty  air.  I  looked  more  closely,  and  perceived  that  I 
was  close  to  the  gallows.  ...  f 
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